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THE 
SILVER SIXPENCE 

CHAPTER I 

"A tittle aoman wai nseeping 
her koust and ike found a 
jiloer sixpence. . . " 

jlOR the first time in her life Eudora 
Pratt Post sat alone in the house 
I that was all hers. 

Old Sarah Filbert, who had 
washed, cooked, and choxed for them since 
Eudora could remember, had gone hcnne 
after three days oi sleeini^ in strange beds. 
Tins had strained the old woman's sense of 
loyalty and indispensableness considerably 
and it had taken little coaxing on Eudora's 
part to send her away after supper. 

"I shore would like a night in ma own 
bed, honey.*' 

t 
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"Yes, I know, Sarah. Run aloi%." 

"An* yo'm promiae to send fo* a neighbor 
so 3n>' won't be lonesome?" 

"I'll send for fifty — if I need them.** 

Sarah Filbert tied her bonnet on vAtii 
alacrity and Eudora watdied her go from 
the kitchen door. She followed the plenti- 
ful figure down the library sltqw till it was 
swallowed up in the nust from the flats, 
and then she closed the door and locked it 
witli a seme of infinite rdief. Picking up 
a match from a shelf as she passed, she went 
directly to the library and lighted the 
kerosene lamp on the center table. 

Old Daniel Post had had little inclination 
toward modem improvements, with tlie 
result that their house was now the only 
one <m the campus that still shone by the 
light of lamp and tallow candle. 

The house was very still. 

"Still as death." Eudora said it aloud to 
herself as she straightened the shade; then 
she looked across the old shabby room, 
mufded to its ceiling with shabby books, to 
the armchair equally shabby. Its leather 
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seat was Vfom to a faded mustard; a sag- 
ging center gave evidence that it had been 
tised l(mg and constantly. It was drawn 
up to a half-hearted fire of hickory. 

Now it is not in the nature of hickcuy to 
bum half-heartedly. It was the first thing 
about the house that made Eudoia feel de- 
pressed. She crossed the room and took 
the bandy-legged tongs from the comer 
wherein they were habitually propped, and 
she poked the caked buttress of ashes that 
held up the smoldering l<^s. Then she 
tipped a log here, dropped another, and 
pushed a third hard gainst the back of the 
diinmey. Kneeling down, she blew out the 
fullness of her healthy, yoimg lungs upcm 
them. The hickory answered the challenge 
and in a msmunt it was blazii^ high. 

Eudora did not get up; instead she 
slii^}ed an old worsted hassock under her. 
She replaced the bandy-legged tongs and 
folded her arms across her lap. "Now I 
can talk — ^talk out loud in the emptiness. 
Then maybe 111 be able to understand my- 
sdf— and thii^;s. Don't you think so?" 
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She asked it impartiaUy of the fire and the 
armchair. 

"It seems funny to see you empty — 
empty for always and always." This time 
she spoke directly to the chair. "I suppose 
a great many people will at in you because 
you're there; but no one will really belong 
to you the way he did. I wonder" — 
she wrinkled a perplexed forehead — "do 
you suppose God was very much impressed 
when a professes of philology walked into 
heaven to-day?" 

There was no sacrilege in Eudora's vmce, 
only a bewilderment^ and, there being no 
posdble answer to it, she waited for none. 

"You see, when a person has been 
brought up all her life to believe in philology 
as the omniscient aim and end of the human 
soul, when she has eaten and slept and tried 
topics in the sanctified air with Gredc roots, 
when she's learned nothing must interrupt 
the writing of a monograph on the in- 
flective structure of the Semitic langu£^ 
— not even mumps, why, she can't help 
wcmderii^ what happened when Daniel 
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Post met God. If somebo<^ didn't intro- 
duce him as the most distii^uished living 
authority on linguistic philology he would 
be awfully disappcnnted — it would just 
about spoU heavoi for him." 

The habit of twenty years of enforced 
thinking claimed her in spite of her pres- 
ent right to free speech and the need of 
talking things out. . For a moment she 
lapsed into a mental lethai^, due in part 
to the narcotic warmth of the fire and 
in part to three wakeful nights. She fol- 
lowed the fluttering tongues of flame vntix 
dreamy, half-shut eyes. She had thought 
so much in those three wakeful nights, it 
was restful to atop thinking. And then out 
of the Ictha^y flashed memories, vivid and 
«>mpdliI^[. 

To the ffA sitting alone for the first time 
in tiie house that was all hers these memories 
seemed the stones over whidi she had 
crossed to come as far as she had come over 
the river of life, and, like stones, they reared 
themselves up conspicuously above the lit- 
tle pebbles that made the bed of the river 
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and the water that covered them. Some 
were close enough to allow one to step 
from one to another with comparative ease, 
but others were farther apart and called for 
a good courteous jump. If an unbiased 
memoiy reviewer had been looking bade 
at them instead of Eudora herself, he would 
probably have marked the deteimined di- 
rectness of the path and the sure^ootedness 
of the crosses. It testified imdeniably to 
the sjnritual and mental balance of Eudora 
Pratt Post. 

Eudora's first stone was a fiat little thii^; 
very close to the shore. Luckily fw her it 
was both fiat and close, for she took it when 
she was pretty youi^ and the matter of 
plain walkii^ had not become overeasy. It 
stood for play without noise or laughter, 
for dither had a way of bringing her father 
out of the armchair to wherever she might 
be, with such distress of manner that she 
had that child premonition of a catastn^e 
at hand. No real catastrophe ever really 
precipitated itself, but the feding that it was 
goii^ to was ever present, tu^;ing at her 
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innennost regions; and her nurse was 
always requested to "put on her things and 
tain her out/* Eudora's play was punctu- 
ated with goii^-out until she put her small 
feet securely to the first stone and exercised 
the art of playing silently. 

The next stcme marked the futility c^ 
playfellows in the house where Philok^y 
atnded. Bdng bcwn an intensely social 
little creature, she had brought her play- 
mates back to play ^th her in the begin- 
nii%; but an in^^sible something seemed 
fdways to hang over them, the feeling that 
th^ were not wanted, that some one would 
send them away; even when the professcv's 
presence was not there it was felt, and the 
children played in craners like timid little 
mice afraid to run into the middle of the 
room. It was never free, happy play, and 
after a while Eudora gave up bringing any- 
one h(mie. Instead, she played with them 
out of doors or in their houses; that was 
tmtil she grew dd enough to gather a sensi- 
tive self -consciousness which made her un- 
willing to receive indefinitely where she 

2 7 
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could not give. So in time she learned as 
well the art of playing alone. 

I do not wish to give the impression that 
old Daniel Post was an ogre amoi^ children. 
ITiere was simply no point of ccmtact be- 
tween them; he could not understand them 
any mqre than he could understand any im- 
maturity. Havii^ a delicately wrought 
nervous apparatus that was easily tipped 
out of balance, he demanded quiet and 
freedom from all annoyances. The quib- 
bling of children, their incessant question- 
ing, thdr eternal action, their high, shrill, 
little trebles—all were as salt in an open 
wound to Daniel Post, and he eliminated 
contact with them as imperscmally as if 
they had been so many molecules of irri- 
tating matter. His science was his god. 
It claimed him body, mind, and soul. It 
exacted unlimited toil, sacrifice, and per- 
sonal privation from him. He would work 
in the cold, through a night without sleep, 
through a day without food, to unearth 
some hitherto undiscovered root form or a 
new connection between two erstwhile sep- , 
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arable tongues. It never occurred to him 
that he had not the ri^t to impose a like 
subjugation on others. 

Had Eudora's mother lived — but this is 
a story of things as they were, and Eudora 
had only Sarah Filbert by way of mediator 
and a few mothers of playmates who held 
Daniel Post in righteous respect and per- 
sonal awe, and Elijah MacF^erson, pro- 
fessor emeritus of law. So, to put it in 
the vernacular, the whole situation had 
I»ractically been up to Eudora and her 
powers of adjustment. 

When she grew old enough to read she 
was allowed to bring a book into the library 
and sit on the little hassock by her father's 
chair for an hour every evening before 
supper. She always read to herself and she 
sat very still; and Daniel Post went <ni 
undisturbed with monc^rai^ or lecture. 
At the end of the hour — sometimes it 
stretched to an additional quarter or half 
if Daniel Post was too absorbed to mark 
the time — ^Eudora closed her book, faced 
her father, and repeated what she had read. 
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Between them then was discussed the merit 
or demerit thereof. This hour reared itsdf 
as a veritable pinnade above the strata of 
other happenings. She found that, no 
matter what her father thou^t, she must 
tiiink for herself; and althoi^ she feared 
and reverenced him mxxe than anything 
living or dead or im^ined, she had to hold 
fast to what convinced her, no matter what 
arguments her father used to bend her to 
his pmnt of view. She was essentially hu- 
manist; he a scientist She reached her 
conclusions by way of intuition and a heart 
interest; he readied his by careful accumu- 
lation of impartial facts. She was one 
third realist and two thirds ima^nist; he 
was all realist. Two thit^;s only had th^ 
in common — a mind dear and virile, and a 
will to hold fast and irrevocably to a choice 
or a conclusifHi, after it was once made. 
Once fairly launched in an ai^ument, both 
vrexe lost to everything but the subject in 
hand. Supper was foi^otten; and Sarah 
Filbert could knock until her knuckles were 
sore, for all the good it did. In the end she 
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always had to enter on protest and cany 
Eudora ofF with a fierceness that was fordgn 
to the old n^ress. 

"Yo'-all shore do make me tired. Ifow 
yo' redcon dis heah diile gwine to grow ef 
she doan't get nothin* to grow on? An' how 
yo*-all reckon victuals taste that have been 
wanned over sence momin'?" At the door 
she would always turn and fix Daniel Post 
with a commanding eye. "Yo'm better 
come along yo'sel'iP'fessor. Y'm doan't call 
fo' no growin', but yo' c'n take fattcnin'." 

Eudora always came out with flushed 
chedcs and a sense of internal earthquakes. 
She had a distinct feeling that she always 
disapptnnted her father, that he expected 
her to repeat his w^rs of thinking for her 
own and offer no contrary ai^ument. Some- 
times she tried, but it ended in failure. 

There was never anger between them; 
ndther was there ever understanding. And 
tiiis was a realization that grew out of Eu- 
dora's twelfth year^-that when the time 
came she must do what she must without 
her father's help or understanding. 
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By the time Eudora was twelve her father 
had made a definite disposal of her. He 
would make her the leading woman intellect 
of her time. He would train her mind him- 
self — it was worth trainii^ — and whether 
it ultimately chose philology for its goal or 
something nearly as commendable, it did not 
greatly matter. Naturally Daniel Post in 
his secret heart hoped for philolc^y, and to 
that end little by little he made Eudora his 
secretary. 

Fortunately for the girl herself, she liked 
to do things with her mind and mental 
effort came easily. She absorbed the mere 
mechanics of her work as if it had been little 
more than the rules of a game; and she 
foimd interest in whatever broi^t human 
contact. But for the most part she was 
but half nourished, starving for what her 
heart cried out. She wanted people, aliye 
and feeling things; she wanted to work with 
them, play with them, suffer vntii them, re- 
joice with them. Stie wanted to feel life, 
the throb and wrench of it. She came in 
time to feel a contemi)t for the things that 
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dominated her father, the stumblii^ tongues 
of a people hmg dnce passed away, inscrip- 
tions made a thousand years ago. Wth a 
world a thousand yeais older and fuller 
tumii^ about one's very doors, vi^t a dead» 
moldy way to spend the days of lifel And 
yet the days went on just so for Eudora. 

Scholars came to tea and she sat and 
silently listened to discoiu^es and treatises 
and oirinions on sufBzes and prefixes, inflec- 
tive tongues and tongues that were a^luti- 
native. She wondered sometimes what the 
Babylonians had for supper and if the little 
girls played with dolls. She questioned if 
the toy chariot of the Hebrew boy could 
give the same thrills of pleasure aa a toy 
engine; and she very much doubted if the 
children of the Hamitic race enjoyed any- 
thing as thrilling as prisoner's base. But 
this was all sub rosa. ^e never speculated 
aloud; and when she had finished her 
supper she sUpped unnoticed from her chair 
and out of the room. And this never hap- 
pened in the latter half of her twenty years 
that she did not solemnly and silently 
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promise herself, as she slipped away frcmi an 
atmosphere thidc with ancient nouns, that 
some day, some day, she would have some 
<Hie to tea besides philologists — somebody 
who did not know ai^thing but people and 
who could do things, tlungs with their 
hands and thdr hearts. Eudora did not 
put it just that way. but that was Hit way 
she felt it. 

There wm one exception to the rule of 
guests for supper, and that was Elijah Mac- 
F^oson. He was a scholar, but he was 
alive. And when he came he told of people, 
people who were famous criminals, people 
who were famous statesmen, people who 
were famous judges and what had made 
them famous. Those were One-Thousand- 
and-One-Nights to Eudcn-a; and every time 
he came she knew it more and more to 
be a shameful truth that she loved Elijah 
MacC^erson as she had never been able to 
love her father. 

"Still as death," Eudora's consciousness 
of the present came back to her and she 
repeated the words mechanically. Yes, 
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Daniel Post was dead — ^her father — and she 
bad never loved him. He had gone with- 
out leaving bdiind any need of him, ai^ 
feeling of loss. 

"It's no use making believe, is it?" She 
looked at the chair. "Why, you'll miss him 
more than I do. He's left markings on you; 
he was fcmd of you; you served his com- 
fort and belonged to him more than I ever 
did. You were necessary; I wasn't. I 
just didn't belong; and now there's noth- 
ii^ left to feel, nothii^ to miss. I want 
to feel so — SOTiy. I want to feel I've lost 
a father; I want— Oh, I don't know what 
I want P' 

Suddenly the girl put her head down on 
the mustard-leather seat and cried qmetly, 
not as one cries over a personal grief, but 
rather an alien one. It is ever this way. 
There is nothii^ that hurts deeper than the 
husk of a sorrow, for the real sorrow does 
its own anointii^. To have death pass this 
way and leave behind nothing, the girl felt 
the jnty of it, the futility of it. And for 
that she cried quietly. 
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"Somewhere — I suppose you know." Eu- 
dora hardly knew she was speaking. "And 
I suppose you will feel sorry in your funny 
w^. But you'll be square about it; you 
wtm't blame me. You'll be sorry just the 
same that in the house that was yours 
there is no real mourning. If I had cmly 
meant something to you — something more 
than a brain. If I had ever meant a person 
to you, a daughter, with arms to reach out 
to you and cheeks to hold close to yours. 
If you'd only cared when I had a new dress, 
when I put up my hair or lengthened my 
skirts; if you'd ever thought about birth- 
days or Christmases, ever brought home a 
toy in your pocket, or a book; if you had 
ever been a father. ... It must be rather 
terrible, after all, to die and be nothii^ but 
a philologist." 

Unconsciously Eudora shuddered at the 
loneliness for him. And then some one 
gave a sharp sn^g to the gong on the front 
door. Daniel Post had had as little use for 
electric bells as for lights. 

The girl foi^ot she had been o^nng; she 
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even foi^t she was alone, ^e went to 
the do(»- as she would have gone if Daniel 
Post had still been there. On the threshold 
stood Elijah MacPherson. 

"I saw the l^t in the library, so I 
knew you were still up. There was some- 
thing . . ." Hs stepped into the hall and 
listened. He felt the stillness even as 
EudOTH had. "You're not alone, child? 
Sarah—?'* 

Eudora aniled. "I suppose I am alone. 
Sarah was played out, so I sent her home. 
Please — ^please understand. You see, there's 
been so much to think about I wanted the 
house al(me, all to myself, to think Ihii^ 
out — straight to the end." 

The professor emeritus of law smiled. 
"And did you get to the «id?" 

"Not yet; but getting there." 

"M^be I've something hoe that will 
help." 

He led the way into the library and took 
up his accustomed place on the hearth, witli 
his back to the fire. It was March, the 
nighty air^ keen, and the warmth of the 
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hida>iy was welcome. He was a small, 
round little man, mth a face as smooth and 
shiny and red as a winter apple. I£s head 
was large for the rest of him and a shock of 
white hair made it seem almost mammoth. 
His eyes were invariab)^ twinkling. Zest 
for Ufe and the amusement thereof seemed 
eternally shining through. The imiversity 
had always wandered how the friendship 
between him and Daniel Post had ever 
ccnne about. Eudora had wcnidered even 
harder than the university. 

"Taking things to the court of appeals, 
eh? Ratho- think I can guess at the whole 
proceedings — ^Eudora Pratt Post, plaintiif, 
gainst Daniel Post, defendant and de- 
ceased. Well, child, before you send out 
your talesmen for a verdict I would like to 
submit some more evident on behalf of the 
defendant. May I?" 

Eudora's eyes mdened. She had always 
felt the penetrating power of the lawyer's 
percepticm; but tliere was something un- 
canny in this suddoi revelation of her 
thoi^ts, almost as if they had been in a 
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book and he had turned to the ri^tt page 
and read them aloud to her. 

He patted her shoiilder. "It wasn't hard 
to guess. Don't you know it always hap- 
pens with eveiy boy or girl — ^the time comes 
for sitting in ju(^ment cm their parents, 
either when they die <»* the children leave 
home? It's a perfectly natural procedure. 
They stand them up for trial and judge 
them pretty squarely for the most part. 
Youth is generaUy honest. The only trouble 
is th^ sometimes haven't all the evidence 
on the other side. Parents are so often care- 
less or foolishly uidifiercnt in the matter 
of letting their children know the best of 
them. That's the trouble now. Darnel 
Post never let you know how htmian he 
a>uld be. Sit down, child; there's a good 
deal of evidence still wanting." 

Eudora sat down on the hassodc, but, as 
the lawyer in the case, Elijah MacPherson 
stood. 

"Well be honest now. Daniel Post 
would want it so. He was proud of your 
mental integrity, very proud. 'The diild 
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has a fine mind, a strmght, clear mind.' Hs 
has said that a htmdred times.'* 

"I know — that was all of me he cared 
about." There was no bitterness in the 
statement; <Mily the smallest fraction of 
hurt. Eudora had lived with this realiza- 
tion too long to have it wound suddenly; 
and she had too much breadth and depth 
of nature for resentment or bitterness. No 
matter how disappointing it had been, she 
knew her father had given her all within 
his power to ^ve a child. 

Again Elijah MacPherson took up her 
thoughts: "And Danid Post had no father- 
hood about him; it was a human faculty he 
could not comprehend, an anthropological 
fact to him — nothing more. There was 
the pity of it — that he should have had you 
at all. If you had never had Daniel Post 
until you were grown you would have re- 
jtMced in his brilliant mind as we all did — 
and for^ven him the rest." 

Eudora said nothing. He had stated a 
hypothetical case and they were dealing 
with things as they were. 
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El^ah MacPherson reached into an inside 
pocket and took out an envelope and a 
folded sheet of legal-sized paper. 

"Here's Daniel's mil and a letter he 
wrote to you a year ago, with this time in 
mind. Before you read it I want to tdl 
you sconethii^ about your father that you 
don't know; that nobody knows but my- 
self and his broker in New York.'* 

He handed the envdope to Eudora and 
she took it without opening it. She was 
curious as to what her father had chosen to 
write to her a year before vnth death in his 
mind; but ^e was taxm curious to know 
what the lawyer had to tdl her — this great 
human being who had been her father's 
dosest friend. She felt if there were to be 
a sudden illumination of the diaracter of 
Daniel Post for her, It would come from this 
man who knew him, not from what he had 
chosen to write about himself. 

"Your father was a very rich man — as 
numey goes." 

Eudora looked blankly at the man ^o 
made the statement, and then at the en- 
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ctnnpassing shabbiness about her. She had 
never known anythii^ else. Daniel Post 
rich! 

"What did he do with his money?** 

"He lived on what the university paid 
him; he preferred to do this, to live on the 
eamii^ of a scholar. The rest he gave as 
it accumulated in anonymous gifts to this 
and other universities. He has established 
a dozen scholarships; he built the library 
here; he endonwi the chair for philolc^cal 
researdi here and in Greece. He — " 

"And no (me knoMtra? Where did it come 
from — ^the mon^?" 

"From his father. Daniel Post was 
brought up on the other ade of the water; 
his parents were inveterate globe trotters. 
As a little diap he was always diggii^ for old 
relics; he would join any party of anti- 
quaries or researchers that happened to be 
where he was. He di^ in E^ypt, Greece, 
old Babylonia, Salonika, China. Thai he 
went to the foreign universities for study. 
I met him at Leipsic; later at Jena. We 
both fell in love with the same woman-^ 
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your mother. When she died, a month 
after you were bom, we brought you here. 
I had recdved an appomtment in the col- 
lege of law and he applied for an instructor- 
ship in the Semitic languages. From the 
day he drew his first pay from the uni- 
versity he never touched any of the money 
from his parents. He spent thousands 
trying to save your mother, and when he 
lost her — money meant nothing to him after 
that. He never wanted to see Europe 
c^ain; never wanted to travel; he found no 
pleasure in spendii^ as other men spent. 
He seemed surfeited with the extravagance 
and luxury of the first part of his life, and 
all he craved was his work as a scholar and 
a teacher. That satisfied him — and that 
made him foi^et your mother." 

Elijah MacPherscm stooped and ran his 
fingers through the mass of white hair. 
Eudora knew it f(»' a sign of perturbation, 
a rare thing in him. "I could never under- 
stand that about Daniel Post — his wanting 
to foi^et. The remembering has been the 
sweetest thing in my life." 
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"I always wondered. . I knew he must 
have loved her very much or — or hated her. 
It would take something tremendous to 
shut out her memoiy as he did. He never 
spoke of her once, not <Mice.'* 

"No. I ahnost question if he ever al- 
lowed himself to think of her. He was a 
strange man in some thii^s." 

"In almost all things," Eudora corrected 
him. "A man viho cares nothii^ for his 
diild, who has stopped carii^ about life, 
who loses the wish to feel or remember, who 
is nothing but a brilliant mind, whose heart 
and soul are as shut aw^ as the mem<»ies 
of his dead wife — why, that man wasn't 
human. You know he wasn't, Professor 
Mac; and dyii^ doesn't make him any 
more human." 

The professor emeritus of law smiled. 
"Remember, I am counsel for the defense. 
I know — it was never the hearts of men he 
touched; it was thdr nunds; he never 
wished to reach farther or deeper. Having 
nimibed his power to feel, I believe he was 
afraid to let himself feel or care for anyone 
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again. But he did; aw£^ underneath he 
cared. Suppose you read the misan^ evi- 
dence. There, the letter." He pointed to 
the envelope in Eudora's hands. She had 
ahnost forgotten it. 

She opened it with no other emotion than 
curio^ty. What had this strange father to 
say to her after death? It was type- 
written; only the signature was in Daniel 
Post's handwriting. 

My dear Eudora, — ^Your name means a good 
ffA, as you know. I called you that, for you were 
the one ^ft from my beloved wife to me; but as 
last ^fts from those we love are always painful 
remembrances, I have tried to foi^et that you were 
hers — or mine — and have tried to let you grow up 
within this house, making n^self believe you were 
merely a child left by chance in n^r keeping. Other- 
wise I do not think I could have borne your pres- 
ence throi^ these nineteen years. 

Eudora loolKd up: "You haven't read 
it?'* 

"It was yours; not mine." 

"Of course. I only ask because you 
W(»ddn't have called it evidence for the 
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defense if you had." She went back to the 
letter: 

I have not been well of late, and after consulta- 
tion with several specialists I realize lay day* here 
are numbered — six months, a year at most. Hav- 
ing completed the line of investisati^m I was making 
with Finno-Ugrian root sources, and feeling too 
tired to undertake a new departure, I cannot look 
upon the going in any other light than a relief, 
except for you. I be^ to see I have failed you; 
not only as a parent, but as a guide to this world 
and the life that will confront you. You know 
nothing about either, and you are therefore unpre- 
pared to meet them wisely or profitably, I fear. 
Moreover, I am leaving you heavily handicapped 
with a considerable amount of money, bong my 
only h^. V^th death so near it is hard to remedy 
this failure of nune; I can only offer a posnble 
and limited help. In one thing both of ua ere 
fortunate — in the co-operation and judgment of our 
friend Elijah MatPherscm. He understands you 
better than I; he will undoubtedly be a better 
guide. And so I leave him as your guardian and the 
sole executor of my will. 

You have, as you know, a fine, clear, accurate 
mind. You have also an impulsive nature end a 
sensitive emoti(Mial organism that would easily 
meke you the victim of human nature. Now hu- 
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man nature, my dear Eudoia, is more or less a 
variaUe quantity. It cannot always be relied upoa 
or believed in, as you are ^ven to think. I would 
willingly trust your judgment if I knew your nund 
was the first and strongest factor in molding your 
dedstoos. But observation and discussion have led 
me to believe that your heart is your deciding 
factor, and I never trust emotional dominance, 
espedal^ in women. Nine times out of the pro- 
verbial ten it leads her into the bands of the fool or 
the knave. And so this is my final attend at a 
remedy. 

In my will I leave you, in trust, the reudue of my 
estate, amounting to nearly four millions of dollars; 
bat I leave it conditionally. Until you are twenty- 
five you shall have the income on a hundred thou- 
sand yearly to live on and the free and uncontrolled 
right to twenty thousand dollars. This you may 
invest, spend, do with as you will; but on the event 
of your twenty-fifth birthday I expect you to 
render your guardian, Elijah MacPherson, a full 
account of such disposal as you have made of the 
money. If you can show an adequate return, 
either in acqmred knowle<^e or sound investment, 
thereby proving your ability to care for the full 
amount of my estate and not inherit it to your own 
undoing, I have provided that the said estate shall 
be made over to you, to have and to hold and to 
dispose of as you deem right and best at yaai own 
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death. In the counter event the estate goes 
accordmg to the disposition of nqr will— one third 
to the establishing of a chair of philology in this 
univernty, and the remainder to the building of 
an auditorium which shall allow a fiill attendance 
of the student body and facull? for all lectuies. 
recitals, and such, that are commendable and 
needed in a seat of learning, you retaining the in- 
come of the aforestated one hundred thousand as 
long as you live. 

You love life. I have seen that always, and 
while living I may have kept you from life and life 
from you; dead, I wish to give it back to you, to 
have abundantly. But it must be the best and 
sweetest in life, and the truest, if the gift is to be 
a good ^t and a wise one; and by this provision 
I hope to bring you just this and not the dregs or 
drugs of life. 

Trusting that you mil see the wisdom in this 
matter and coimting on your belief that I am 
acting only in the interest of your future welfare, 
I am 

Your father, 

Daniel Post. 

Eudora locked up to find the eyes of 
Elijah MacPherson still on her. "You 
know, of course." 

"I drew up the will." 
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"Ife's right. What do I know about 
money or property? I should be swamped 
just having to think about it. Why didn't 
he leave it outright to the univemty?" 

"You say that now because you don't 
know the value of ffion^ yet; what it can 
do. Wait five years. You'll understand 
then why Daniel Post left it f<M' you to de- 
cide. You dcm't even know what it takes 
to live on for twelve months. You have 
never bou^t a thing; your father never 
gave you an allowance. What does money 
mean to you?" 

Eiidora smiled wistfully. "About as 
mudi as a father means, as the world and 
life means, just nothii^;." 

Elijah MacPherson bent over and patted 
the girl on the hassock. Eudora had almost 
forgotten he was there. She was thinkii^ 
^£ain as she had been thinking when she 
was alone with the blazii^ hickcny and the 
empty armchair. 

The professor emeritus of law knew the 
^1 was looking back of her; he shoc^ his 
head kindly. "Don't bother with what* s 
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over and done with, child; it's only what 
lies before you that matters. Life is yours 
now; you can make of it as mudi or as 
little as you choose/' 

But EudcH-a hardly heard; she was think- 
ing back over the past as she had at the 
beginmi^ when she had first come into the 
liln-ary. And although she spoke aloud, it 
was not to Elijah MacPherson she spoke: 

"You know, out of all the hours I have 
read here on the hassock and all the things 
I read, from fairy tales to history, the hour 
that stands out plainest was almost the 
longest ago. I was just beginning to read 
tiora a book of nursery rhymes. That day 
it was 'The Old Woman and Her P^.' 
You remember? And you said it was the 
oldest and best known of all the nursery 
tales — that every language had its version 
—every people told it to ihax diildren. 
You gave the reason. You said it wm the 
story of the human race, of nearly every 
individual in the human race. You said it 
told crudely and in symbol the life cyde of 
the averse human being. Well, then I 
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didn't understand it all; but little by little 
I gathered in what you meant and little by 
little I began to wonder when n^ time would 
come — when I would sweep my room and 
find my silver sixpence. And after that I 
would picture how quickly I would put on 
nqr little hat and shawl and fling the door 
open and start down the hill toward the 
market." Eudora stopped and thought a 
momoit; then she sighed as one who ex- 
periences at last the vision of fulfillment. 
"I've found my silver sixpence; the rest 
doesn't matter. To-morrow X can open tiie 
doors wide and start down the hill." 

"And the pig?" Elijah MacPherscm, 
catching her whimsy, smiled. "Be careful 
in the choosing, child; there are all scots and 
omditions of pigs." 

"I never thought mudi about the pi^. 
£fine will have to be a very human one. I 
hope he isn't educated; and I hope he'll 
take a loi^ time getting over his stile. 
Having had nothii^ happen for twenty 
years, I feel as if I could stand a tremendous 
lot i» the next year or two, to even up." 
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CHAPTER n 

"Wkai," jaid ih^, "thall I do 
viih ikii lixftnciT 1 uriU [o la 
market and hty a iiatt fit." 

woke with a consdousness of 
:. What actually str^^ed 
the eastern window was too 
I inconsequoitial to account 

for the warmth and glow that she felt. 
Below in the kitchen she could hear 

Sarah Filbert walking ponderously about, 

her movements set to the rhythm of an old 

spirituel: 

"Dar's a golden crown in de heabea for me, 
Dai's a golden crown in de heaben for me, 
Dar's a golden crown in de heaben for me. 
Lord, Ah doan't want to stay heah no lonr-ger I" 

"Wdl, I do." laughed Eudora, as she 
sprang out of bed. 

She slipped on her wrapper, opened her 
door, and stepped into the hall. Leaning 
over the rail she called : "Sarah ! Oh, Sarah r 
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The spiiituel stopped and the kitdien 
door opened. "Yes, honey. Yo'm called?" 

"Be down in a minute. Two eggs, please 
— and bacon. And, Sarah, how about 
batter bread?" 

" *Sall stirred." 

"Goody!" 

Both doors slammed simultaneously and 
upstairs at least the sunlight took upon it- 
self a shade or two of deeper amber. All the 
uncontrollable spirits of youth and green 
hope rose with Eudora, and she flui% her- 
self into the humdrum process of dresang 
mth a zest that had been hitherto unknown. 
In the past a new day had been merely an 
unavoidable something to awaken to; now 
it was an adventure in opportunity and she 
foimd herself tii^lii^ at the thought. When 
she took a seat at the solitary breakfast 
table, Sarah eyed h^ with approval. 

"Yo'm sut'nly doan't look like no house 
o' moumin', honey," and then, as Eudora's 
face sobered, "an' why should yo'? *Ain't 
de Lordy hisself ^ve t'ree days fo' moumin', 
an' ain't dis de fo'rth? Yo' can't go for to 
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put no padlodc <hi spimg, chile; I done 
heah two bluebirds sassin* each udder in 
de quince bush dis mawnin'." 

"I heard a hundred," laughed Eudora. 

The old negro woman beamed. She 
leaned solicitously over the table she had 
spread. "£^;s ruffled all roun* de aidge, 
bacon crispy, batter bread done brown. 
Everyt'ii^ all right, honey?" 

"It's a feast for a king!" 

"Pshaw 1 Jes' a moufful for a little bit of 
a princess dat *mn't had no show, come 
now." The old woman's face fell into 
mournful lines of solemnity and self-accusa- 
tion. "I shore was smitten by de Lord fo* 
leavin' yo' las' night. I couldn't sleep in dat 
yeah bed o* mine no mor* 'n if it had been 
a stranger. I flops to de ri^t. I flops to 
de left, and de sleep won't come. What's 
gwine to become of yo*, honey? What pre- 
disposin' has de p'fessor made? Not dat 
I'se curious any; I'se jes' wantin' to know." 

Eudora laid down her fork and gave the 
old woman a look as w^enm as her own. 
"We've got enou^ to do with about as we 
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please. At least I think so; and the first 
thing I am gcrnig to do is to buy a f^-" 

' Tiordy sake I Whar yo' gwine to buy *m? 
What yo* gwaie to feed *m? Whar yo' 
gwine to pen 'm? What yo'm know about 
IHg raisin' anjrway, Miss Dory? An' how 
yo'm think dat p'fessor o' poetry nex' door's 
gwine to stan' gruntin' under his window?" 

"It isn't that kind of pig. You see, it's 
a nQrtholc^cal pig — a pig of adventure. 
You buy them from fairy peddlers in a sort 
of Hamlin Town market place. You pay 
for them just a 8iq)ence, a silver sixpence, 
never more and never less; and you drive 
them home to live in an air castle for ever 
and ever. Only, between the castle and 
market place tiiere is always a stile; that's 
where the exdtement comes in." 

Sarah Filbert took a single step across to 
Eudora and laid an adamantine hand on 
her fordiead. "Yo'm doan't feel feverish, 
do yo', honey? The doctor he say dc 
p'fessor doan't die of anyt'ing ketdiin'; but 
dem special doctors are m^ty slip-upi^ 
on plain dyin'.*' 
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For all Eudora's protesting, the old woman 
watdied her finisdi her meal with apprehen- 
sion; and afterward, when Eud(»a had put 
on her thii^s to go out, she followed her tx> 
the door with much head waggpng and 
fretful mumblix^. 

"Dat po'r chile got de highfiitis — de jes* 
nat'ral risin' up after livin* wid de p'fessor 
all dese yeahs. She'll take a pow'ful lot o* 
watdiin' over, she will I Po' li'l' chile!" 

But there was no room for self-pity in the 
dispoation <^ Eudora Pratt Post. Even 
as a child she had never felt sorry for her- 
self when she discovered her childhood to 
be a very different thii^ from that of her 
playmates. In some strai^e optimistic 
fashion she had held finnly to the belief 
that some day she would have what they 
had; and this became a promise whidi she 
hdd befcffe her through the many lonely 
half-lived years of growing up. And now 
that promise was about tp be fulfilled. 
Just how life was coming, in vibat manner 
her cup would be filled, and where, was all a 
mysterious uncertain^ to her; and this 
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uncertainty made it all the sweeter. Of one 
thing she was certain, that vrben her cup 
was filled she would grip it firmly and drink 
of it deep. 

There was a raw March wind blowii^ as 
she crossed the campus. It had rained 
during the ni^t before and the temperature 
had dropped so that the branches of the 
elms and hickories were crusted with ice 
and the dead grasses on the library slope 
glistened like phalanxes of tiny Damascan 
trades. Patches of snow were everywhere 
and the far-away hills ^owed white gainst 
the sl^. Winter still grumbled in the wind, 
but it was a whining, doddering Winter who 
knew Uut bis day had passed. When the 
wind dropped for an instant tbc son broke 
through warm and pregnant with the breath 
of new life. Eudora cat^t the whifT of it 
twice and it held her still and tense while 
she sniffed the air hui^rily. 

"I believe if I went down one of the 
gorges, out of the mnd, I coiild smell spring. 
Maybe there would be hepatica buds." 

She buttoned her collar closer to breast a 
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£reah onslaught of wind, dudced her head, 
passed by the old Armory and climbed an 
iron railing that for years had tried and 
failed to bar a pathway there. The path 
dawdled for a few yards, then took a precip- 
itous jump, twisted, turned back on itself, 
and plui^ed down a hundred feet <»- so of 
sheer rock. After that it actually danced 
about the slope through laurel and ferns, 
between small feathery trees, and arotmd 
the lichen-covoed trunks of oak and pine. 
A final plunge and it dropped breathlessly 
upon a broad slantii^; slate rock which half 
choked the brook in that i^ce. And there 
the path stopped. 

Eudora's cheeks were snapping ccAd and 
she was panting in quick ecstatic breaths 
as she dropped with the path and curled up 
in a patdi of sunshine on the rock. It was 
good to be out and away from the houses 
and everyone, to be keeping a premature 
tryst with spring in this warm, mnd- 
sheltered crevice of the earth. Ice had 
gone fri»n the gorge, the brodc ran free, 
the sun seemed shining vnth this particular 
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Spot and Eudora in mind, and up from the 
sod that bound her in came the unmis- 
takable scent of thawing, £niitful earth. 

"I have ahnost beaten Spring to it," 
thought Eudora. No one else dreams she's 
here but the brook, the sun, and I.'* 

And then, over her head, a water pewee 
gave his lonely, plaintive cry of: "Phoebe, 
Fhcebe," to a far-distant, tarrying mate. 

Eudora laughed aloud. "So you know it, 
too, do you?" 

"I beg your pardon?" 

The words came from behind her. Even 
before she turned she remembered there was 
a bench to the left of the path, almost 
hidden in the shrubbery. You passed it 
coming down, but you generally came too 
quicUy to notice it. It had never occurred 
to Eudora to expect an intrusion — or had 
she dcme the intrudii^? No one ever came 
into the goi^es until spring was well ad- 
vanced and summer almost at hand — that 
is, nobody but a venturesome photographer 
or a segregated geological student, ^le 
wtmdo^d now which it was. 
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He was on the bench, hunched into a 
trench coat, with a soft dvilian cap pulled 
so far over his face that Eud^a could see 
only the lower part of it. There was an 
indiscriminate tip of a nose, a mouth that 
was plainly contemptuous and suggested 
something acrid and disappointed. The 
chin was square and slightly cleft; and 
th^% was nothing visible anywhere that 
would indicate age or occupation. 

"I thought you spoke." 

"I did," agreed Eudora, "but not to you. 
You see, I didn't know you were there. I 
came down to discovo* spring; but I found 
the bird had discovered it before me, and 
now I believe yours is the glory." 

He looked as if he had not the slightest 
comprehension of what she meant. Eudora 
smiled inwardly. "Are you a geolt^c or a 
photographic? But you can't be either, for 
you haven't a camera or a mallet and 
chisel or a notebook, unless they're inside 
your coat." 

The man grunted derisively. "I have 
nothii^ at all inside my coat except empty 
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pockets, a terrible hunger, and a rejected 
play." 

In the twinkling of an ^e Eudora's 
interest in spring had vanished. The hu- 
man part of her was all ^og. Here was a 
wonderful combination all inventoried and 
spread out before her. She had been toss- 
ing her remarks casually over her shoulder; 
now she sprang to her feet, turned her back 
to the sxm and the rushing bnx^ and 
settled herself again where she could study 
this probable human bdi:^ und^ a direct 
and scrutable gaze. 

"It sounds exactly like starvii^ and im- 
discovered genius. Are you one?" 

The man laughed a metallic laugh. "I 
certainly am starving and 1 am undis- 
covered. If I am a genius, no one else 
thinks so, and I'm not at all certain." 

Eudora felt her blood tii^ling fco* the 
second time that day. "I tell you what we 
might do," she said. "We might begin by 
eliminating the himger. You could come 
home with me and have dinner, and after- 
ward, perhaps, I could help you make up 
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your mind about the genius. There is 
nothing like thrashii^ out a doubtful propo- 
rtion with an impersonal nobody." 

The man stra^t^ied himself inside his 
trench coat and pushed back his cap far 
enough to allow a steady, curious loc^ at the 
girl who had propoimded this astounding 
suggestion. Eudora got a flash of brown 
eyes that were at distinct variance mth the 
mouth. "My dear youi^ lady," said he, 
"do you make it a habit to go searchiI^r 
gorges fen* impecunious and discouraged 
young men? And what do your parents 
say?" 

"Not having any, of course they say 
nothing; and it hasn't become a habit yet." 
Eudora smiled inwardly at what Daniel 
Post might say could he have added a foot- 
note from the other world. "And I didn't 
know you were young — there wasn't enough 
of you showing at first to tell. But that 
doesn't matter; nothix^ up to dghty really 
matters so long as you are intensely alive 
and have a faculty for et^oyii^ it." 

The man got up and scrambled down the 
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ten feet or so of bank that separated tiiem. 
He came very close to Eudora and lodnd 
down at her soberly. "Would you mind 
telling me just what you are?" 

"Not a bit. I'm the daughter of Daniel 
Post, philologist, deceased. You will find 
him in Who's Who, Eminent Men, and 
the SociStS de Lingiustique; he's terribly 
famous." 

The man scowled. "And just why am I 
invited home to dinner? I'm not terribly 
famous, you know." 

"Exactly, that's why. And somebody 
has to eat the dinner I Sarah Filbert always 
coc^ too much and grumbles when it isn't 
eaten." 

Eudora got to her feet. She didn't like 
being looked down upon by a pair of steady 
brown eyes; moreover, it was time to start 
for home if they were not to keep Sarah 
Filbert waiting. "All my life 1 have been 
surrounded by people whom I am supposed 
to know. I know their names and thdr 
ancestors and the books they've written 
and the universities th^'ve studied at and 
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what degrees they've taken. I also know 
what subjects th^ lecture on, what thec»ies 
th^ hold, and what scholastic heights they 
hope to reach some day. But what they 
think about their fellow men, how they felt 
when they fell in love, if they ever fell, and 
whether they've ever written a sonnet to a 
strange dark woman, fought temptations, 
had dreams, or gone hungry, I have never 
known. So, to-d^, I made up my mind 
I'd really find out about people. That's 
why I want to know why you're hungry and 
why yaar podcets are empty and if you've 
written a great play." She blushed at the 
personal crudeness of her remarks. "I hope 
you don't mind. You see, my idea of life 
has alwajrs be^i very stupid and flabby and 
unhuman, and I want to change it." 

A spark of himior flashed into the brown 
eyes and the lips almost followed suit; at 
least they grew a shade less contemptuous 
and cold. "So you're going to begin on 
me. It's a human victim for experiment in 
exchange for a good dinner. Well, it's a 
bargain." 
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He held out his hand and Eudora gave 
hers by way of binding the ^reement ; then 
she turned and started up the path. She 
had to grip rocks and roots and s^^g 
branches to pull herself up that first plunge. 
The man watched her climb, half amused 
and interested, half uncertain. Then, as if 
throwing his own resp<Misibility in the 
matter to the four winds and leaving the 
consequences to fate and Eudora, he pulled 
his cap firmly over his face again and sprai^ 
up the rock after her. Neither of them 
spoke until they reached the top. Panting 
for breath, Eudora turned first. 

"Came up without pufiHng, *didn't you?" 
She nodded her head at him with unmis- 
takable approval. "If you turn out a 
genius, you'll be a healthy one, anyway." 

"Twenty-seven months of drill, trendies, 
and patrolling either kill or cure. Yes, 
I'm healthy enough." 

For the first time Eudora noted the sig- 
nificance of the trench coat. It was the 
only charactoistically military thing about 
him. Somehow he didn't look like a re- 
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turned soldier. She cai^t hersdf won- 
dering what he had dcme before the war, and 
if his soldiering had anything to do with the 
empty pockets and the rejected play. 
There would be time and c^)portunity to 
find this out later. She looked up specu- 
latively at the narrow ribbon of blue sky 
that showed above thdr heads, tht sun 
had already passed over the goi^e and was 
lost somewhere west of the trees. 

"We'll have to hurry, or Sarah Filbert 
will have only one place laid for dinner." 
And again she turned and led the way. 

Crossing the campus, they caught the 
full blast of the Mardi wind in their faces 
and both pulled up their collars and ducked 
their heads for a final dash alot^ the library 
slope toward home. By the time they 
reached the doorstep the man had receded 
so far into his trench coat and had eclipsed 
so much that was left with his cap as to be 
well-nigh indistinguishable. So Sarah Fil- 
bert thought when she opened the door to 
Eudora's peremptory rii^. She eyed him 
with unveiled suspicion before she turned 
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to vas her head at the girl who had brought 
him. 

"Whar yo'm been, Miss Dory?" 

Eudora's eyes danced. "Marketii^ in 
Hamlin Town, Sarah. Now, run along lila 
a good soul and put dinner on. We're 
famished." 

Sarah dapped her hand over her mouth 
to muffle the perturbation that rose in her 
soul, and, stumbling away toward tiie 
kitchen, Eudora could hear her mumblii^: 
"Lordy sakes, dat chile's plumb crazy!" 

Eudora entered, but the man did not 
follow. He had watched" Sarah's mam- 
moth back disappear and now he shook 
his head emphatically. "You know she 
doesn't approve of me; she doesn't approve 
of your experimenting. Look here, Miss — 
Miss Post, I wasn't exactly square about 
the empty pockets — took poet's license, I'm 
afi^d. I am hungry. I didn't get any 
breakfast on the sleeper and afterward I 
forgot it. But I have money enough to get 
a meal and pay my fare back to New York; 
and there's a job wdtii^ fen' me back there 
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that I guess I*U have to take." He took 
off his cap and held out his hand almost 
awkwardly. "You see, you've been plajnng 
Samaritan to the wrong beggar. Thank 
you, just the same." 

Eudora refused to see the proftered hand; 
instead she focused all her interest on the 
cap. "You'd better hang it on the rack," 
she suggested; "then you won't forget it. 
There's a peg just below for your coat; and 
if you would step inside I could dose the 
door. Thank you." With her hand on 
the knob and with her eyes still dancing 
Eudora looked at him steadily for an instant 
more. "I understand perfectly, and don't 
you suppose most women can tell the 
difference between facts and hyperbole? 
I didn't think for a minute you were beaten. 
You didn't look that way, only battered 
about a bit by the mnds of adversity. Of 
course, if you prefer to eat your dinner at 
the dty cafeteria I wouldn't want you to 
disappoint yourself — tynty Sarah Filbert's an 
awfully good cook." She finished her sen- 
tence with a smile, for tibe man had hung up 
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his coat and hat. "You'll find father's 
room ^cross the hall. Ill be down in a 
minute." She started up the stair, but 
stopped on the second step and considered 
him thoughtfully ^ain. "You might tell 
me your name; not that it matto^ to me, 
but Sarah might like to know." 

"James Barnes — ^Jimmy Barnes." 

"It sounds more ^ricultural than theat- 
rical. Thank you, Mr. Barnes. Make your- 
self at home until I come down." 

She ran up the rest of the way to her 
room and took off her things. As she tucked 
in some stray locks of hair she stopped long 
enough to take an apprising look of her 
face in the glass. 

"You're a plain-lookii^ little toad, E. P. 
Post," was her comment; which wasn't 
strictly true, but it went to show that Eu- 
dora indulged in no exa^erations over her- 
self or h^ possible place in life. If it was 
to fall to her lot to be a heroine, some one 
else would have to name her for the part. 

Dinner began in silence. Eudora took 
the statement of hunger as a fact and left 
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her guest to the undisturbed enjoyment of 
an excdlent meal. Even Sarah Filbert was 
forced to forget her suspicion every time 
she p^sed him a seccmd hel^nng; and little 
by Uttle the hatntual lines of good humor 
crept back in her face to stay there. She 
could no more have helped warmii:^ to the 
unconscious flattery of such an appetite 
than she could have refused forgiveness to 
EudcK-a had she literally fulfilled her threat 
and established a pig in the parlor. 

Only once did the man break the silence 
during the progress of the meal, and then 
it was to ask the train time of a New York 
express. When he finally Uad down his 
knife and fork he sighed the sigh of an amply 
satisfied small boy. 

"Please excuse me. I certainly did eat; 
but after twenty-seven months of com 
wolly and bully-beef a dinn«- like this makes 
one believe in heaven all over ^;ain." 

And at that precise moment Sarah swept 
through the 8wii^;ii^; door with a lemon pie 
built on her own generous lines pdsed h^ 
on her ebony fillers. 
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Jimmy Barnes sprai^ to his feet. "Tt& 
me it isn't a mir^e," he begged; "just tdl 
me that and 111 pray the Lord to save you 
a seraph's seat in heaven!" 

Sarah beamed. "No, sah, dat ain't no 
mir^e; dat's a merangue." 

He threw back his head and laughed a 
booming, contagious laugh. It made you 
foi^et at once that his eyes were tired, that 
his mouth was cold and almost cynical. It 
made you thilnk, instead, of the brook in the 
goi^e, free of ice, runnii^ exultantly in the 
sunshine. 

"He's honest and he's human," thought 
Eudora. 

"Whoever drap him down on dis yeah 
porch 'long with Miss Dory could sut'nly 
I^ck out a nice young man," was Sarah 
Filbert's m^ital comment as she swimg 
through into the kitchen ^ain. 

It had been Eudora's intention to take 
him into the little parlor after dinner, seat 
him in a «mifortable chair, and demand 
the play. But as they were pushing their 
diairs back frooi the table the memory of 
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her father's letter flashed into h^ ixund and 
a portioa of it stood out in .dear, direct ac- 
cusation: "Human nature, my dear Eu- 
dora, is a more or less variable quantity. 
It cannot be relied on as you are gcvtn to 
think—" 

Sot And here she was, not throi^ with 
the first twenty-four hours yet, and showii^ 
the very weakness her father believed she 
would show— an absolutdy unreasonii^ faith 
in the honor and trustworthiness of human 
beii^s, of erne human being. She knew, 
however, that that one would have damned 
her in her father's judgment. Had she not 
pulled him, a stranger, out of a crevice 
of the earth cm sheer impulse, without 
knowing anythii^ of his family, where- 
abouts, or personal standing? Had she not 
deliberately catapulted him into the inner 
sanctuary of her thoughts; and now, after 
opening to him the doors of her home, was 
she not on the very brink of opening her 
purse strii^ as well? She didn't have to 
ask herself what Daniel Post would have 
said. She knew. Therefore she made a 
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swift and silent bai^ain with herself and 
him. 

Without a word she led the way to the 
library. There were the ashes of last 
night's fire on the hearth; there was the 
worn mustard • colored armchair, empty, 
but still testifying to the endurance of 
distrust and the immortality of cold, im- 
personal fact. Eudora shivered. 

"It's terribly critical and scholastic; not 
exactly the atmosphere for a play." She 
tried to smile, but the spirit of the philolo- 
gist seemed to smother it, and mth it all the 
joyousness of that morning. 

She looked at James Bames — ^^mmy 
Barnes — ^to see how he was taking it. I£s 
hands were thrust deep into his pockets as 
if he might have been in seardi of some 
hidden assuTEince there to grip fast to. I£s 
eyes had grown indescribably tired again, and 
the mouth had never looked so forbidding. 

"We might start a fire," suggested Eu- 
dora. "It did wonders with the room last 
night; burned up the ghosts of all erudi- 
tion and made the place almost human." 
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"Let's hustle the logs, then. If youll 
tell me what to bum up — and where to get 
it." His hands were out of his pockets, 
eager and restless. "It takes two hours to 
read that play, jrou know, and the train — " 

Eudora went to a low cupboard under the 
books. "There's everythiI^[ here." 

They built the fire together on thdr 
knees, like two young neophytes befM* 
some sacrificial altar. In silence they waited 
for the blaze to start, and then Eudora 
pointed to the hassock, vAiile she solemnly 
took the armchair. 

"If you don't mmd sitting there when 
you read I'll be much obliged, and if you 
curl your legs under you you'll find it more 
comfortable. You see, I'm not going to be 
/ ai^ loiter ; I'm Daniel Post sittii^ on his 
daughter's impulses. It's part of the ex- 
periment, you know. If the play can stand 
two hovas of father's spirit and come 
through alive — well — it 'U be some play.** 

The man let himself down easily on the 
hassock. He was quite as solemn as Eu- 
dora. "After trenches you learn to sit on 
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anything; it's a great accomplishment." 
He reached into an inade pocket and drew 
out a buUcy, oblong mass of folded paper. 

For an instant Eudora's eyes danced with 
anticipation; she drew in a quick and ex- 
pectant breath. But she let it out imme- 
diately in a prolonged, groaning sigh, and 
her eyes grew very starey as she tried to 
steady them on the pOTtrait of Danid Post 
over the mantel. "I'm be^nnii^ all wrong. 
You might address me as Professor Post, as 
a reminder; and I'd like very mudi to know, 
before you b^n, how the play happened to 
be written and why it was rejected." 

*'It wasn't written; it was exploded, 
sent^ice by sentence. I scribbled it mostly 
on my stomach in the trenches, used a 
dozen pencil stubs and a thousand dir^ 
8cr^>3 of paper. I tore opea old envelopes, 
used the wrappers from newspapers and 
periodicals, crowded down the margins of 
advertisements, and begged the can labels 
from the mess cook.'* A smile brushed the 
owners of his mouth, reminiscent of those 
labds, and then the lips settled down to the 
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old saving contempt. "You see, most of 
the fellows who got a front seat-o'-war took 
it out between trenches and attacks in 
writing to thdr families, while others toc^ 
it out in swearing and gdi^ mad. I didn't 
have any of the first, and the seomd didn't 
sound pleasant, so I began by maldng be- 
lieve. I used to put my fingers in my ears 
to shut out the shdls and the swearii^ Tidien 
I was off duty; tiien I'd dose my eyes and 
make believe I was gcnng to a show. I al- 
W£^ chose the kind of show I wanted most, 
the hind we were all sore-eyed and hxmgry 
for. Then I got to making up the show. I 
jacked out some good home characters — 
plain, straight Ame^cans that I thought 
I'd like to have arotmd, the kind to make 
one forget the slackers and the profiteers, 
and the kinlqr-spined politicians that we 
heard were back of some of the bungling in 
France. Then I started makii^ a story — 
just a plain, wholesome, likable yam with 
enough pundi to get it across, and swept 
clean of the war, red flags, riots, and imrest. 
I guess I had in mind a little bit of ArcadyiJ 
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a i^ce all of us just fell sl^ of in our dreams 
but sort of dui^ to as a promised land in our 
shell-shodced moments, llien I fixed up 
the time and the place. I made it summer- 
time in a stretch of unscarred country 
which w^ thousands of miles from where we 
were. I made up an old-fashioned porch, 
painted white, mth green vines clambering 
every whidi w^, and broad steps leading 
down to an old-fashioned garden with 
cedar benches and a sundial, hollyhocks 
and m^nonette, something to smell sweet. 
Sometimes it got to be so real I could smell 
it. There was another scene in a patch of 
woods, just plain untrammeled woods, with 
a sprinklii^ of {nne and balsam and white 
birch, and a path running through it all 
Sedced with sunshine." 

He stopped abruptly, and Eudora was 
almost certain he flushed a deeper crimstm 
than the fire was bundi^ into his die^Es. 
He shrugged his shoulders in deprecaticm. 
"The dialogue may strike you as a bit h^- 
brow — a little too much English mixed in 
with poetry and sentiment; but let me tdl 
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you when a man has stood twenty-seven 
months of anny language he's ready to 
fight for good dean Anglo-Saxon and honest 
sentiment. That's the way a million boys 
feel about it, I know. It's what they want 
to find in the plays they see, the books they 
read, the sweethearts they come home to, 
and the homes they dream of making some 
day," 

He looked up at Eudora for some com- 
ment, but she made none. She was dtting 
very straight, hddii^ fast to the arm of the 
mustard chair, and ti^dng her best to hold 
fast to the unbiased judgment of Daniel 
Post. Jimmy Barnes unfolded his manu- 
script and read. 

For two hours nothing broke the qtuet of 
the library and the steady, moderately 
pitched voice of the reader except the sput- 
terii^ of the fresh hickory k^s that Eudora 
threw from time to time on the fire. To 
both reader and listener the atmos[^iere 
and personal belongii^ of the late Daniel 
Post became more and more remote, until 
tiiey had vanished completely behind the 
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far more vivid realities of Jimmy Barnes's 
ima^nation. V^th the closing lines Eudora 
found herself coming back to an almost 
painful consciousness; and tlie first words 
of ^mmy Barnes as he folded the manu- 
script and put it bade into his pocket 
shook her like a firm grip on the shoulder. 

**Well, Professor Post, do you reject the 
play?" 

Eudora's eyes blazed. "Undoubtedly he 
would; yes, I'm sure of it; but, thank the 
Lord, I'm not Daniel Post, ni never pre- 
tend it ^ain. Tell me, where did you 
learn to write?" 

"I was a newspaper man on an incon- 
sfncuous little paper back in the Middle 
West. They made me a sort of general- 
utility hand. When they needed poetry 
and no one else contributed any, I wrote it; 
when they needed an editorial and couldn't 
find a suitable one to snitdi from another 
I»per, I wrote that; and when a play came 
to town I reported it." 

Eudora drew in her breath and let it out 
again as if the joy had suddenly come bade 
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into life, generously multiplied; and this 
time she made no efftnt to keep her eyes 
from dancing. "And who did you say 
rejected the play?" 

"Jonathan Van Wide That*s why I 
came up here; he was my mother's brother. 
I sort of thou^t that if he took a fancy to 
it and felt in any way grateful to Providence 
for restoring his one and only nephew, he 
might loosen up a bit and back the play 
for me." 

Eudora laughed. "Evidently you dcm't 
know Jonathan Van V\^ck as well as the 
university does. Hte*s called the meanest 
trustee on the board; and every time tiiey 
try to raise a professor's salary, or advance 
an assistant to a full professorship, they 
have to chloroform him. I suppose, when 
he turned you down, he advised you to put 
the pl£^ in the trash basket?" 

Jimn^ Barnes nodded. "And I may yet ; 
a trash basket or a fire is the ultimate end 
of all rejected plays." 

"But it isn't a rejected play ai^ more," 
said Eudora. "I've accepted it." She 
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leaned forward, and this time it was her 
hand that was hdd out to him. "The ex- 
periment's worked. Shall we shake hands 
over the ba:^ain?" 

"But I don't understand." Being a gen- 
tleman, he took Eudora's hand, of course, 
but he hdd it awkwardly and looked at it 
as if it had been a strange new discovery. 
"I don't understand what you mean,** he 
repeated. "Only managers accept pl^s, 
or men with money who want to be tta- 
atrical promoters." 

"But I am quite sure,** persisted Eudora, 
*that almost anybody could accept a play 
if she wanted to. There's no law forbidding 
it and I'm quite free to do eq I dioose — ^that 
is, of course, if it doesn't cost too much. 
How mudi money would it take, now, to 
put on a pl^, our play?" 

Jimmy Barnes looked still bemldered, 
but a warmer, friendlier look was showing 
at the comers of his mouth and he laughed 
at Eudora's last words. "Wl^^ — ^I don't 
know, exactly. The Provincetown Players 
and the Inctependent Theater League can 
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put on a b^ play for a few hundred. I sup- 
pose it would cost a few thousand to do it 
in a large theater and compete with the 
regular managers — perhaps ten thousand; 
fifteen at most." 

Eudora sprang from her diair. "And 
I've got twenty," she announced, trium- 
phantly. "It's all in the bank, ready, the 
minute you are. Does it take very loi^? 
And you wouldn't mind my coming down 
and heli»ng? You see, I wouldn't care 
exactly to invest the mcmey in anything 
that wouldn't bring in a great big human 
return. I'd want the fun of watdung it 
work out. You wouldn't mind, would you?" 
She said it almost wistfully the second time. 

"Mind I You mean you are willing to in- 
vest twenty thousand dollars in this play 
without any security? How do you know 
it vnll succeed? How do you know you'll 
ever get your money back?" 

"I've got to," laughed Eudraa. "just to 
prove to father that I'm right about human 
nature." 

Long after Jimmy Barnes had gone to 
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take the New York exi^ess Eudora sat on 
in the chair by the fire and went over and 
over agEun in her mind the incidents of the 
day and the plans they had made between 
tliem in those few minutes left before train 
time. And then, impulse taking her once 
more, she went over to the desk, took down 
the recover from the telephone, and called 
up the department of law. It took her an 
instant to get it and an instant more to get 
Elijah MacF^erson on the wire. 

"Hello, Professor Mac!" she called, gayly. 
"I thought perhaps you might like to know 
I've bought my p^." 
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As silt tBtu mmiitt ^o"** '^ 
cam* U> a $tSt; hut tJu pi[ 
wovid tun {o owr tlu itiU. 

pARCH roared itself out in good 
old traditional fashion and 
t April rained in and plans failed 
f J*'^*' ■■^ to materialize with the speed 
Eudora had hoped. Many letters came 
frcHn Jimmy Barnes — lettors that soimded 
so exactly like him, that Eudora could 
have closed her eyes after the reading of 
each and seen him as he had looked 
curled up on the hassock in the library. 
But, after the manner of the average male 
writer, he left out quite as much as he 
told, thereby reducing Eudora to a state 
of perpetual wonderii^. Hs wrote that 
he had been looking up scenery; that he 
was in the w^ of getting some good 
people in the cast; that he had found out 
they could lease a theater on a fifty-fifty 
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basis — ^possibly sixty-forty — if the play went 
big with the managers; that August was the 
time to open, and that if they began re- 
hearsals in July there would be ample time 
to try it out a week on the road and swii^ 
into Broadw^ in good season. But he 
didn't write what the estimates on the 
scenery were, whether he had found a good 
stage manager, what a fifty-fifty basis on a 
theater meant, and if you paid for rehearsals 
and where rehearsals were held. He added 
the comforting information that he had 
taken a temporary place on one of the 
dailies. The pay wasn't particularly lai^e, 
but he could save enough in the next three 
months to carry him through until the play 
was laimched. 

Eudora silently thanked Providence for 
supplying this genius with so much prac- 
tical sense; and she felt more convinced 
than ever in the soundness of her invest- 
ment. She wished, however, she knew 
more about producing plays. A hundred 
elusive details tormented her and she began 
to realize that she had plui^ed into some- 
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thing of which she knew not the A B C 
The inofessor emeritus of law realized it 
also and never iMt an opportunity of 
reminding her of it. He dropped in on the 
average of every other day, walked at once 
to the library, and, taking his habitual place 
on the hearth, used every weapon a man 
may wisely use mth a woman to prove her 
folly to her. He teased her with good- 
natured banter; he cajoled her; he appealed 
to her erstwhUe good judgment and then 
to her own intuitive common sense; and 
over and over again he repeated, lest she 
should foi^et, the stakes she was playii^ for. 
It was not only ihc twenty thousand she 
was risking, it was the entire legacy of 
nearly four million dollars; for Elijah Mac- 
Pherson made it unmistakably clear that if 
she persisted in such a harum-scarum invest- 
ment he should be fcMX»d, as executor of her 
father's will, to follow instructions to the 
letter and turn the fortune over to the 
university. 

"As far as I*m concerned, you can turn it 
over now,'* said Eud(mt. "I don't want all 
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that money; it's just a load on my imagina- 
tion. But I do want that pl^." 

EUjah MatJ^erson groaned. "You're 
the most contraiy little old woman that 
ever helped history repeat itself. If you 
had only chosen a breed of pig you knew 
something about. There are books, or 
higher leaming, researdi work or jour- 
nalism; there's even medicine and law. If 
you had only gone in for one of these, I 
would have helped you boost the beast over 
the stile and given him my best Bokharan 
prayer rug to sleep on forever after. But 
a theatrical fng I" He spread his hands in 
a gesture of absolute despair, and despair 
clouded the usually dieery, good-humored 
face. "Why, my dear, you've chosen the 
riskiest, the trii^est, the most murky of all 
bu^ness gambles." 

"And the most human," amended 
Eudora. 

But Elijah MacPherson paid no heed. 
"And why you chose it — the Lord knows." 

Eudora's eyes dantxd. "Maybe the Lord 
has a sense of humor; he might have let 
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it happen on purpose, you know, just to 
hear father's comments as he looks on. 
They would be awfully — " She stopped 
almiiptly; she had suddenly realized that 
the professor emeritus had gone beyond his 
sense of humor and was wrestling with a 
matter too serious to joke over. 

She went to him and slipped both anns 
around the little man's nedc, clasping her 
hands behind his head. "Please don't 
worry about me. Professor Mac. It's goii^ 
to turn out all right, truly it is; and if 
it doesn't and anything happens to that 
fortune, it doesn't matter in the least. 
Having never had it, I shall never miss it. 
But the play does matter — it matters ter- 
ribly, dc»i't you see? I've had books and 
higher learning all my life until they 
positively suffocate me. Some d^ I may 
care about them and come back to them 
c^ain; but for the present I want excite- 
ment. I want people, educated and unedu- 
cated. I want, somethii^ I have to f^t 
fOT, something with big risks and big pos- 
sibilities. Why, this minute I feel Uke a 
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thousand -horse -power dynamo without a 
angle wire attached. I've simply got to 
connect up with something alive and see 
the sparks fly." 

Elijah MacKierson diuckled in spite of 
himself. "Well, I'm thankful for cuie thing, 
that your father didn't die any sooner and 
leave you with less age and more horse 
power. Mind you, I'm not wanting to keep 
you from life, neither did your father. You 
remember what he said in his letter — he 
wanted you to have it abundantly, but not 
with the dr^s. You have tumbled into 
tiie very first adventure that offered itself; 
you're flii^ing yourself and your money 
headlong into somethir^ you loiow nothii^ 
about; and it's just because you know 
nothii^ about it that it all looks so alluring. '* 

But Eudora shook her head stolidly. 
"No, it isn't that, Professor Mac. I know 
nothing about a whole lot of things — mines 
and oil fields, motion-picture companies and 
lumber, and I'm quite sure, if a person had 
come alraig with mining stock or lumber 
tracts in his pod^, I wouldn't have fiidc- 
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ered an eyelash — no, this was fate offering 
me something I knew was meant for me. 
When you were young, didn't you ever fetch 
up witii a pig that you knew was yours, 
and didn't you hold fast to his curly tail 
till jTOu'd landed him safe over?" 

The little man diuckled again. "I did, 
bless your heart; and I suppose you will 
keep on till there isn't an argument left in 
the case. Well let the court adjourn and 
I'm goii^ home this minute to pull out that 
prayer tuq and petition all the Oriental 
gods of luck to see that your pig and his 
curly tail nevw part company." 

For all his misgivings, the professor 
emeritus of law watched with much secret 
satisfaction the preparations Eudora made 
for leaving. She went about it in a quiet, 
methodical w^ that promised something, 
at least, for the future. She packed her 
father's books and distributed them among 
the university libraries that wanted them. 
All personal effects she passed on to Elijah 
MacPherson to dispose of. She packed her 
own things, ready to leave at a moment's 
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notice; and then she and Sarah Filbert put 
the house in perfect order and she rented 
it to a new professor of mathematics. 

She bound Sarah Filbert to her and her 
chosen departure with the same blind, 
unswerving devotion that she had always 
shown; and that person who had so 
abhorred strange beds contemplated the 
change mth a placid calm and an tmrufiled 
fatalism. 

"'Pears like we was marked foF an up- 
rootin' sometime; an' didn't I tell yo' de 
Lord smitten me once on account of de 
bed? I's nat'rally ain't agwine to run no 
chance to 'stabltsh de habit," and, unccm- 
sdously paraphrasing the words of Naomi, 
she added: "Whar yo' gwine, I gwine, 
honey; whar yo' sleeps, dat's de place I 
make ma bed, and I reckon to sleep soun' 
and sweet." 

It was May before everything was finished 
and then another letter came from Jimmy 
Barnes. He wrote he had done all the pre- 
liminary scouting he could do; it was time 
to settle down to business and get thii^;s 
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Started. Incidentally, he bad lod«d up 
half a dozen small furnished apartments 
f(»- herself and Sarah, and he thou^t she 
had better come down and pick out the one 
she liked best. The next day the house was 
turned over to the professor of mathematics. 

Eudora's leave-taking was uneventful 
and bare of explanation. Only Elijah Mac- 
Pherson knew where she was going and why; 
(mly Elgah MacJ^herson saw them c^ at the 
station. As the p(»ter took their bags the 
little man followed Eudora into the sleeper 
vnth a face that was overwdghted with 
seriousness and a tii^e of sadness. Even 
bis eyes had' lost all inclinaticHi to tmnlde 
when they lodced into hers. 

'*Good-by, child. I may be an (dd heathen 
when it comes to rugs, but when I'm sending 
my old &iend's little ^1 adrift I'm an ortho- 
dox Christian and can pray hard. God 
bless and keep you, dear." He kissed her on 
the forehead as he had when she was a little 
girl, and hurried out of the car. But he 
turned on the platform, put his head 
through the door, and called bade a flarewc^ 
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warning: "Don't ever sign any papers that 
are not perfectly dear. And if you should 
scent a lawsuit send fen- me before it over- 
takes you." 

Eudora watched him from her car win- 
dow as he stood bardieaded under one of 
the station lights and ran his fingers nerv- 
ously throi^h the shock of white hair. 
He looked strai^dy deserted, and to Ewkira 
came suddenly the realization of what it 
meant to leave him behind. It was her one 
actual regret ; for in her heart Eudora knew 
he was the only person she would miss. 
There was somethii^ pcngnant in this re- 
alization — ^to be leaving the place where she 
had alwfQTs lived, and the people whom she 
had always known, and to find that nothing 
of it all coimted but the friendship of Elijah 
MacPherson. 

When Daniel Post had confessed his sur- 
fdt of life he had not only barred himself 
f^ainst himian amtact, he had barred 
Eudora as well. The lai^er social friendly 
ride of university life, math its sjmiqathy 
and its intimacy and its sense of fellowship. 
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had never crossed thdr doorsill save in the 
personof the professor emeritus of law; and 
a child cannot establish a place for herself 
in a community, alone, through the sporadic 
viats of one friend and the yards of neigh- 
boring playmates. The colossal selfishness 
of Daniel Post flashed itself across Eudora's 
mind that moment in all its blind intensity. 
The fact that he had confessed to it at the 
last and had done all that there was left for 
him to do to mitigate it did not lessen in 
any way the hurt for her. For it is a hurting 
thii^ to drop out of the only past <me has 
ever known and be forced to acknowledge 
that the going means nothing to oneself or 
to those left behind. But for all that, Eu- 
dora was fair and she was loyal. 

"He's given me one friend, anyway," she 
thought, "one great, generous friend; and 
he's given me a diance (<x life, at last. I 
won't ever forget that." 

The engine puffed and jerked itself into 
motion. Elijah MacPherson was still stand- 
ing under the staticm light as the train 
curved around the bend of the track and 
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disappeared into the night. Eudora watched 
him to the last; tiien she went back to her 
section in the car and found the porter and 
a fellow traveler evidently awaiting her. 

"Lenune see your Pullman ticket, please, 
miss. This lady's got a tidcet for the same 
berth." 

Eudcn^ handed hers over and the porter 
scrutinized them both with a growing 
disgust. 

"Two tidcets the samel Those Pullman 
agoits don't know how to sell tidcets. You 
two ladies will have to sit down in that 
unmade section till the ccmductor comes." 
He turned to Eudora's fellow traveler. 
"How'd Rochester come to sell you a tidcet 
on this sleeper, lady? This car's local." 

"There was nothing left on the rest of 
the train and I had to come to-night. 
They tdegraphed ahead and made the 
reservation." 

The voice was almost inaudible, but Eu- 
dora thrilled at the timbre. She had never 
heard a voice Uke it. There was a vibrant 
mellowness to it which vnas unforgetable 
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and it pulled at tiie girl's heart-impulse as 
a magnet pulls at a needle. She loolKd at 
her closer in the dim passagew^. She 
was fifty at least, and tired, very tired; but 
the face was as unfoi^fetably striUng as the 
voice. There were more lines in it than one 
could count ; lines at the comers of the ^es, 
lines about the mouth, a netwcH'k of lines in 
the forehead, crossing it from temple to 
temple; and yet not a line of them all sug- 
gested age or the crabbed misanthropic fail- 
ings of £^e. The face was strangely and 
inexplicably young, and under the weariness 
Eudora could feel a vital personality. 

"Of course you must take the berth." 
The ^1 was so deep in the strange anomaly 
of wrinkles and youtii that she was not 
conscious of speaking. "I don't mind in 
the least taking an uppo*." 

"Divine, soaring youthF* Her fellow 
traveler looked at her and smiled. "You 
are very kind, n^ dear, and I accept your 
courtesy to age without a protest." 

"But it wasn't to i^je — it was to your 
charm," Eudora finished, blushii^. 
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Somethii^ stroi^ and onnpelling flashed 
from the eyes erf" the older woman to the 
eyes of the younger, offering unconditional 
comradeship. "Thank you. It is a long 
time since I had anytliing so spontaneous in 
the way of a compliment. Shall we sit down 
until the porter makes up your berth?" 

She led the way down the aisle to the one 
empty seat at the end of the car. Eudora 
followed. Sarah Filbert had vanished into 
her berth before the train had started and 
the girl was left alcme. There was some- 
thing remarkable, something s^nificant in 
this meeting with a stranger who seemed to 
belrang to that very world into whidi she 
was about to be reborn. It didn't matter 
in the least if she were never to see her 
^ain; even if she were never to know any- 
thii^ more about her, it was enough to have 
been hailed by her caice. 

The girl was suddenly conscious that her 
fellow traveler was scrutinizing her, but it 
was a kindly scrutiny. She laid her hand in 
a friendly way on the girl's. "I hope you 
realize, my dear, what a wonderful thii^ it 
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is to liave youth. When I see anyone 
brimming over with it as you are I find I 
can be envious." 

"But you have it, too," said Eudora, 
"only differently. It is the one thing that 
makes life possible just now for me. If I 
had gone on livii^ twen^ years more, or 
even ten, like the rest, I wouldn't have had 
the courage, or even the wish, to fold an 
adventure." 

"So!" Amusement flashed into the eyes 
of the fellow traveler. "You are bound oti 
an adventure? It sounds too delidously 
like an old faiiy tale to be true. May I 
ask what it is going to be an adventure in — 
or don't you know?" 

"Oh jresi It isn't begun yet, but I've 
chosen it. It's a play." 

"A pl^I" 

Amusement died out of her eyes and 
the woman looked at Eudora mth some- 
thing very like iMty; it was unmistakably 
serious. The girl felt nettled. Why did 
they all say "play" in that same disap- 
proving way? There was Elijah Mac- 
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Pherson, first, and now this utter strainer. 
Apparently both looked upon her adventure 
as absurd foolishness. 

The fellow traveler l^oke into her won- 
dering. "Excuse me, you said a play, 
didn't you? Do you mean you want to be 
an actress, that you are going down to find 
a manager who mil put you in a play?" 

"Mercy, no!'* Eudora felt a little re- 
lieved, "fiat's one bit of nonsense that I 
haven't committed. No, I'm gcnng down 
to put on the play." 

"Have you ever put one on before?" 

"No. It wouldn't be exactly an adven- 
ture then, would it? It's the first play I've 
ever had anything to do with and it's the 
first play Jimmy Barnes has ever written. 
He knows a little more about it than I do, 
for he's been down two months, lookii^ 
things over. Besides, he's a newspaper man. 
But I know absolutely nothing. That is 
what's goii^ to make it all the more fun." 

For some strange reason the fellow trav- 
eler failed to catch Eudora's enthusiasm; 
instead, the look of passible pity intensified 
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and became ooe of veritable cxMnmiseration. 
"Oh, jrou poor babes I You poor lost babes 
in those terrible theatrical woods t How 
do you ever expect to find jrour way cut?" 

The girl bridled. '"Look here, twenty 
isn't so terribly young and inexperienced — 
and ^nuny Barnes is a lot older. Would 
you mind telling me vriiy it sounds so 
ridiculous for two young pet^le who have 
coUTE^e and something they bdieve is 
gamg to malK a big hit and plenty of 
money to back them" — Eudora added the 
last with a sense of infinite security — "to 
start out and produce a pliQr all by them- 
sdves? I dtm't see anythii^ so astonish- 
ingly funny about it." 

"No, my dear, you wouldn't, w you 
would hardly be here now. I wonder if it 
would do the slightest good to tell you, or if 
I could make you understand what yoa are 
up against." She smiled almost tenderly at 
the prl sitting beade her. "I would like to 
ask you, first, how much money there is 
baddi^ you? Is it unlimited or a definitely 
settled amount?" 

80 , 
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"It's twenty thousand dollars." Eudora 
didn't announce it this time with the same 
degree of elation that she had felt a few 
moments before. 

"I know of one man who had ploity of 
money and leisure and who thoi^ht he 
would put on an old morality play for the 
pleasure of it. It was beautifully staged, 
perfectly cast. It ran exactly two weeks in 
Washington and it cost him one himdred 
thousand dollars. It W(»ild have cost hirn 
twenty or thirty thousand more to bring 
it to New York and make it go; but by that 
time he had had all the pleasure out of it 
that he wanted. He sold the costumes and 
scenery at auction and netted a little over 
five thousand on the entire production. I 
know another, a business man, who wanted 
to put his daughter on the st^e. He in- 
tended to spend forty thousand on a simile 
little modem comedy. It doubled that 
amount before he was throt^ with it, and 
daiighter and comedy dropped into obliv- 
ion at the end of four weeks. I know a brill- 
iant, clever society woman who bought the 
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American rights of one of the most ex- 
quisite folk plays ever written. She made 
her own translation and then attempted to 
produce it. There were seven magnificent 
sets built for it and the company rehearsed 
three weeks, but by that time she had spent 
all her personal income for the next three 
years and all her husband could spare out 
of his. Z believe the scenery is still in 
storage, waiting for some one else with 
enough courage and funds to try it again. 
The woman compromised with her adven- 
ture and had the folk play published with 
st£^e illustrations." 

"But why — oh, w4iyl Were they all gul- 
lible? Did they just throw their money 
away? What was the matter?" 

Eudora felt as a person feels who suddenly 
finds herself standing on quicksand when 
she believed she was puttii^; her feet to 
firm ground. 

"They were outaders, interlopers, that 
was all. It is tike pirating in the days of 
old. If you flew the skull and bones you 
were fairly safe on the high seas. No one 
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barred your pass^e, no one grappled your 
sides and boarded you; you were just an- 
other jMrate craft and were let alone. But 
if you flew the flag of scmie country you 
generally paid for it with gold and blood. 
Don't you see, my dear?" 

"I'm beginning to see," said Eudora, 
grimly. "There is no standard market 
price in this business of putting on plays. 
People can ask whatever they like, and the 
less you know the more you pay." 

"Exactly. You're quite helpless. You 
can't get a manner of any standing to take 
you and let you man^e yourself; and 
unless you do get a manner it is practically 
impossible to get a theater to play in. 
lliere are a few independent manners who 
own their own theaters, but the rest are all 
operated by the theatrical trusts. They 
will begin by pronuang you a theater on a 
fair percentage basis, but as soon as they 
discover you don't belong in the profession 
and you know very little, the offer will be 
withdrawn and they will force you to rent 
the theater outright for from three to four 
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thousand a week. And the press! It's just 
as hard to get your advertising and your 
announcement space ^ven to you as it is 
to get your theater. Oh, my dear, you have 
to be old at the game to pl^ it at all. You 
have to know it from beginning to end and 
then backwards; and even then you are 
never sure of winning out. And it's just 
because it is a game—a wild game of 
chance — that so few play fair." 

For a moment Eudora swallowed hard. 
She was very much afraid that she was 
going to ciy — something she had never 
done in all the years her father had inter- 
posed obstacles between her and the things 
she had longed for. But this was different. 
This was like tearing a rainbow down from 
the sky to prevent one from searchii^ for 
the pot of gold. And the most deplorable 
part of it all was that she liked and believed 
in the person who was stripping her of her 
illusion. She battled rebelliously vnth her 
feelings while her fellow passenger watched 
her with a mixture of curioaty and under- 
standing; then quite suddenly she doubled 
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up her fists and hammered both knees with 
them. 

"I don't care — I'm not gtwig to give up. 
If I fail. I fail, that's all there is to it; but 
at least 111 go back with the satisfaction of 
knomng that I gave my adventure a 
chance." The rebellion passed. She sank 
back in the seat, her hands unclenched, and 
she spread them out before her, palms up, 
in mute petition. "I can't believe it is 
true — that it can't be done — that you can't 
play the game fair and win. Somebody must 
have succeeded sometime. Haven't they?" 

"Th^ certainly have, but those some- 
bodies have been very few and very far 
betvroen. And they have all been men, the 
few that I have known, and much older 
than you. They succeeded because they 
were b(»n fighters and because they had 
the courage to stick. They held on when 
there seemed to be no lu^w left, when the 
odds were all against them, when they 
thought they hadn't a friend or a dollar to 
their name. It is always that last day, 
(^ten the very last hour, that turns the 
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luck; and almost everybody gives up just 
a little too soon. If you can fight and hxAd 
on to the last like that you may be able to 
succeed, too. I hope so." She laid her 
hand over Eudora's. "Hease don't think it 
has been easy to teU you this; it is the 
cruelest thing in the world to have to be a 
crusher of dreams. But I couldn't let you 
go on with your hopes so high and your 
cour£«e so untried without showing you 
what lay ahead. It is only in nursery 
rhymes, my dear, that the little old woman 
gets her pig home safely that night." 

Eudora flushed crimson. How did she 
know about the pig? It seemed altogether 
too much like an uncanny stroke of fate to 
be pleasant. Was something tryii^ ta 
weaken her determination and turn her ba^ 
from her adventure before it had even be- 
gun? She clung fast to the courage she had 
left, and if she felt in her heart she was 
wavering there was no hint of it in her face. 
*'StilI, I don't see why. If the pig was. 
worth the buying, I don't see why the old 
woman couldn't get help, plenty of it." 
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"Oh, she does," there was irony in the 
voice, "and somebody else gets the pig." 

Eudora's fellow traveler rose. "You have 
made me forget I was tired, but I must go 
to bed. I have a Ioi%, hard day before me 
to-morrow. There is just one other thii^: 
I don't want you to think I have been 
talking about something I know nothing 
about; I have been living in this theatrical 
world for more than thirty years; and I 
know it throi^ and throi^, from the 
stage entrance to the box-ofiice receipts. 
I'm an old-timer, my dear; and I've 
watched too many hearts break and too 
many lives become wrecked to be able to 
stand silent and unprotesting when youth 
plunges in. Of course, you will do as you 
please, as you think b^t. Good ludc go 
mth you." 

She gave the i^l's hand a warm grip and 
passed on to her berth. Eudora took down 
h^ bag from the berth above and went <ai 
to the dresMi^ room. A few minutes later, 
as the porter was helinng her up the steps, 
a hand was thrust out from the curtains at 
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her feet; there was a card in it. And again 
she heard the mellow, vibrant vcnce: 

"I shall be rehearsing at the Stt^vesant 
for the next two weeks. We are opening 
tiiere in a new play. If you decide to keep 
on and need a friend, come in and see me. 
The doorman will let you in if you show him 
that." 

Eudora took tiie card, thanked her, and 
traveled up. Once behind her curtain 
she turned on the light at the head of her 
berth and scanned the slip of pasteboard 
ee^erly: "Edythe Mann Glendenning, Wes- 
terly Court," and below: "The bearer is a 
personal friend. Please admit her." 

She sat huddled and spellbound for a long 
time as she read and reread the card. In 
spite of the very meager information that 
was hers concerning plays and players, she 
knew that Edythe Glendenning was one of 
tiie best known and best loved of all the 
actresses on the present-d^ stage. She 
remembered she had acted with Irving, with 
Mansfield, with Forbes-Robertson, and for 
many years she had had her own company 
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and manned her own productions. As the 
spell lifted, the full meaning of all that she 
had been told seemed to settle upon her like 
a great crushing weight. There was no 
possible doubt of the truth of it; if anybody 
in the whole world could know the hard- 
slups, the uncertainties, the failures in the 
theatrical world, this woman must. And 
yet, she had not said it was impossible; she 
had even intimated that success mi^t be 
hers on condititm. Eudora clutched the 
slip of pasteboard and smiled grimly. 

"I think I can 6g^t; I know I can hold 
on," and with that she put the card into 
her bag fcu" safe-keeping and turned out her 
light. 

When Eudora woke the train was in and 
the berth below hers was empty. The last 
thing she remembered before going to sleep 
was a frantic effort to make her hopes and 
her coiu-agc outbalance her discourage- 
ment; and she had not succeeded. But with 
a new day before her, with the sun callii^ 
tjirough the car windows, with spring 
beckcHiing her to be up and doii% and the 
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beaming countenance of Sarah Filbert wish- 
ing her "a mighty sweet mawnin'," she 
knew that the scales were tipped well in the 
favor of hope. In the bag was the list of 
the apartments that Jimmy Barnes had 
looked up; and after breakf^t she piled 
Sarah, the b£^s, and hersdf into a tasdcab 
and, giving the driver the first number on 
the list, she began the d^ home-hunting. 

"We're not going to take anything we 
don't tike," said Eudora. "I have a feeling 
that it's going to make all the difference in 
the world the w£^ you cook, Sarah, and the 
way I succeed, if we find just the right kind 
of a cozy, cheery place." 

"I'll jes' leave it to yo'm, honey. If it's 
anywheres round in dis yeah runnin'-mad 
kind of a town, yo'll shore find it," and 
Sarah beamed even more abundantly. 

The first apartmoit was in the fifties, 
up three dingy flights of stairs and over- 
lookii^ a dismal, heterogeneous lot of back 
yards. Eudora flew out of it as fast as she 
had flown in, and, coming bade to Sarah and 
the taxi, she shook her head. "That's not 
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it, anyway. Well try tile one in the 
sixties next.'* 

This overlocdced Madison Avenue. It 
was noisy, it was stiff and conventional and 
unhomelike, and it made Eudora feel cut 
and dried and withered away. The third 
was too daik, and it held a nauseous, per- 
vading odor of boiled cabbie and garlic. 
*'I don't know what the matter is," she said 
in answer to Sarah's questioning look. "All 
the people in New York can't be living that 
way. It seems as if there must be some- 
body who has our kind of a home and wants 
to rent it for the summertime." 

The next apartment was stately and 
exotic. It had gold and brocaded chairs 
that suggested Louis the Fourteenth; it 
had hangings and portraits and illuminated 
ai^els that suggested Lorenzo the Ms^nif- 
icent; it had a bed with tapestry hangings 
that si^gested the luckless Anne Boleyn; 
the dining room was lined with cabinets and 
plate racks which were filled with colored 
glass and painted china. Eudora felt weak 
and almost discouraged as she came back 
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to the fazi. She didn't try to explain to 
Sarah this tune. She took her seat, and in 
nlence they drove on to the next place on 
Jimn^ Barnes's list. 

As she alighted for the fifth time and 
crossed the sidewalk she looked about her 
vnth a modicum of hope. It was a modo^ 
ately narrow apartment immoderately high, 
and it faced the Park at the dghties. 

"Here's sunshine and tar, plenty of it, if 
raie could cmly live with the furniture," 
thought Eudora. "I believe there is an 
apartment here to rent?" she asked the 
buttons in the hall. 

"There is," he agreed; "that is, if the 
gentleman *11 let you have it. There were 
three different parties asking fca- it yester- 
day. One of 'em came back the second 
time, but he wouldn't let 'em have it. Mr. 
Polk's terrible particular." 

"Polk, that's a funny name." 

"It's Dudley Polk. He's a painter, and 
famous, you bet. Didn't you ever hear of 
him?" There was a suspicion of patronage 
on tiie button's face. 
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"I'm afraid I never did," confessed Eu- 
dora. "What do I do — go up and ask him 
if I can rent his apartment?" 

"Nixie. You wait here. Ill go up." 

The buttons disappeared in the lift and 
• Eudora sat down on the settle in the hall. 
In a few minutes he returned with the 
announcement that Mr. Polk was fdlowing; 
and the next time the lift came down it 
brought the painto* himself. He was a 
thin, bald, middling-young man, with nerv- 
ous, fidgety movements and a pair of veiy 
sharp gr^ eyes. He gave her a nod by 
way of greeting and proceeded to look bet 
over without apology. 

"Are you alone?" he asked at last. 

"Not ocactly." Eudcna smiled inwardly. 
'There's Sarah Filbert by way of solid 
respectability." 

"And may I ask who's Sarah Filbot?" 

"You certainly may. She's been a sort 
<^ nurse-cook-mother to me ever since I 
was bom. She's black outside and she's 
white inside and she has the bi^iest, truest 
heart in the world. Where I go, she goes. 
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She is outside in the taxi if you want to 
look her over, too." 

With a jerk and a half smile he walked 
to the door and looked out. Eudora fd- 
lowed and looked, too. She was curious to 
know just how Sarah Filbot would appear 
to a stranger. The old woman sat in the 
cab, quite unccmsdous of the scrutiny, her 
great hands folded patiently in her lap. 
^e was dressed in black; a funny little old 
black crape bonnet, almost a poke, was tied 
imder her chin, shomng a glimpse of the 
snow-white wool that was parted and drawn 
down over the ears into a neat bun at the 
back of the neck. For the rest of Sarah 
there was a fine clear-cut profile of ebony. 

The famous Mr. Dudl^ Polk turned bade 
to EudcK'a and the gr^ eyes looked pleased 
about something. "Why, she's a regular 
old Southern mammy I" 

"She certainly is," £^[i-eed Eudcffa. "She 
came to us from North Carolina and she 
has nothing but contempt for what she 
calls the 'upstart Northern niggers.' " 

"I came from North Carolina myself. I 
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was raised by an old mammy just like that. 
Do you want to look the studio over?" 

"I'd like to." 

The girl followed him into the lift while 
tiie buttons threw her a look of conspicuous 
hope. They soared tc^ether to the top 
floor, walked the length of the passagew^ 
to a short flight of steps that had a door at 
the top. 

"It's out of the ordinary run of apart- 
ments, you know. I hope you don't mind 
something a little odd and unconventional." 
He had opened the door and Eudora found 
herself looking out on a roof — a roof that 
overlooked a park just bursting into green, 
and swept the horizon far to the south, with 
barely a half dozen housetops between. 

"It's wonderful! And there would be 
stars at night, with a wind fresh from the 
country and green fields. But would you 
mind telling me where — " 

He answered the question for her by 
turning her about and walking her due north- 
east to a strange excrescence of masonry 
and glass with a low sloping roof that jutted 
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out on two sides to form a veranda. It 
seemed to bulge out of the center ctf the 
roof. "You see, the man that built and owns 
this house happens to be a fnend of mine. 
I always wanted a studio built on some- 
body's Foof, and I finally persuaded him to 
make this one for me just as I wanted it.*' 

He opened the door in the side of the 
excrescence and Eudora stepped in. It took 
but a glance to convince her that tiiis was 
hers, if she could get it by the power of 
tongue. Instinctively she knew that money 
would be of no consideration. There was a 
great skylighted studio and living room, 
with massive windows to the east. There 
were two small bedrooms with couches and 
old-fashioned dressers and Sheraton chairs. 
There was a bathroom and kitchenette, all 
as compact and cozy and livable as a self- 
elected adventurer could ask for. Eudora's 
eyes were danong when 'they came bade 
from the brief formality of loo^ng it over, 
and she stood cmce more in the doorway. 

"It's the most perfect place I ever 
dreamed of. If you really must go away 
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and leave it to some one, I can pronuse you 
that Sarah and I will take awfully good 
care of it till you want it back ^ain. If 
you'd only seen some of the others I've 
looked at to-day, you'd realize that this 
looks like a green-gre^s and fig oasis in a 
pretty parched desert." 

The artist actually smiled at her uncondi- 
tional praise. "If it wasn't fcM" the fact 
that I don't feel safe to leave it unoccupied, 
I wouldn't think of renting it. I've tried 
lettii^ friends have it and found th^ were 
worse vandals than paying tenants. You 
are sure you won't mind ha^^ng to use an 
umbrella to get to the lift when it rains? 
And the delivery doesn't come up to the 
roof. Your Sarah Filbert will have to tote 
eveiything from the floor below." 

"She won't mind,'* laughed Eudora. 
"I^'s go down and bring her up and see 
what she se^s." 

So they did. The buttims and Dudley 
Polk helped with the bags; and with a free 
hand the latter boosted Sarah up the fl^t 
oS stairs on to the roof. 
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"Fo* de Lordy sakesl" die ejaculated, 
rolling her eyeballs. "If dis doan't beat 
all!" She turned with a beatific grin to 
Eudora. "How yo' come, honey, to fin' 
dis yeah UT toadstool perched up halfway 
to heaben? I reckon we're so close we c'n 
heah de angels* wii^ schroochin' t'rough 
de air." 

"Well, don't let any of tiiem carry you 
away, mammy," laughed the artist. "If 
it hadn't been for you I dxm't believe I 
woiild ever have rented this toadstool to 
your young lady." 

That afternoon Dudley Polk moved out, 
en route to his summer camp in the moun- 
tains, and Eudora and Sarah Filbert moved 
in. And that night Jimmy Barnes climbed 
the steps to the roof and found his way to 
thdr new home. He came laden with in- 
fcmnation and high hc^)es of the very same 
brand that Eudora had started with the 
day before. He had a list of el^ble players 
already for Eudora to pass on. He had a 
stage manager ready to engage, who had 
been recommended by no less a person than 
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Samuel Steinbei^, head of that theatrical 
trust. He had also estimates for the scenery 
from a company recommended by this same 
Samuel Steinberg; and best of all, he 
had that omnipotent person's promise of a 
theater — a good theater on a good per- 
centage — when the play should be ready. 

"You know it hasn't been half as hard 
or discour^;ing as I expected." Jimn^ 
Barnes's voice was marvelously dieerftd. 
"These theatrical people are really awfully 
decent and easy to get on with, if you know 
how to go about it. I shouldn't wonder if 
we could get just about anything we wanted 
when the time came." 

Eudora sat very still fcM" a loi^ time and 
said nothing. She looked over at Jimmy 
Barnes and saw that his eyes were no 
longer tired, that his mouth had straight- 
ened out a good bit in these few weeks and 
had lost most of its disappointment. For 
the first time Eudora realized how Edythe 
Glendenning must have felt the night 
before ; she knew how cruel and hard it was 
to be a crusher of dreams. When she met 
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.^mmy's new-bom smile it was widi one 
that was absolutdy si^iinzlilK, and she 
laid her hand goitly on his to soften the 
blow as much as she rould. 

"I hate terribly to disappdnt you, .ipmmy 
Barnes, but we're not going to put on the 
play just yet. For the present you're going 
to keep right on with your newspaper and 
I'm going to board Broadway and find out 
something about this theatrical pirate bu^- 
ness for myself. I'm glad you're opti- 
mistic — just Iceep right on believing in 
everything and everybody; but befcMe we 
do anything rash we are going to grow a lot 
wiser, you and I. And I might as well tell 
you now that I've suddenly turned into a 
very distrusting person — ^that except for 
you and the play, Jimmy Barnes, I am not 
going to believe in a sii^le solitary soul I" 
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She utnt a liuU Jarthtr, and she met a dog. 
So she said to the dog: "Dog, dag, bite pig! 
Pig won't get obct the stile, and I sha'n't get 
home lo-aight." Bvt the dog wotdd not. 

^UDORA ate her breakfast in si- 
' lence; and loi^ after she had fin- 
P <V ished she sat with elbows on the 
* *^ table, her face in her hands, 
looking out through the eastern window. 
The day was gray and therefore there was 
no sun to blind her, only unbroken battalions 
of leaden clouds flecked here and there 
with city smoke. 

She was thinldng hard, subtracting all 
that ^Hmmy Barnes had told her the night 
befOTe from what she had heard the night 
before that and factoring the difference into 
all the possit^e digite that might stand for 
success or fdliu'c. She would never be 
able to tdl which until she knew more, 
until she felt invested with that d^;ree 
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of autiiorized knowle^ tliat makes for 
certainty. The big question was, how was 
she going to get it? She could hardly go 
into theatrical offices, unbidden, and de- 
mand it. They woiild dther laug^ at her 
and tell her fabxilous nothings or ignore her 
and show her the door. Nor could she 
depodt herself in a niche on Broadway on 
the chance that some ancient theatrical 
mariner m^t drift her way and pour into 
her ear mudi horrible but illuminating 
informaticm. It was easy enough to tell 
Jimmy Barnes that the play could not go 
on until she knew more about producing 
plays; but how in the name of all the 
philosophers was she ever going to learnt 

She sat and wrestled with these and many 
more perplexities for so long that Sarah 
Filbert grew anxious. After thrusting an in- 
quisitive head many times through the door- 
way of the kitchenette and failing to gain 
response of any kind, she finally emerged in 
her entirety and stood before her. . 

"Wha* de matter, honey chile? Yo'm 
isn't pinin' fo' de left-behinds, is yo'?" 
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"No, but I'm pining for msdom. Sarah, 
Viihea you want to know anything about 
people what is the best w^ to find it 
out?" 

"Go work fo* *ein." The old woman 
cac&led with amusement, "Dar's nothin* 
like workin' fo' folks to make yo' 'quainted 
wid 'em mighty sudden. It doan't take 
long 'fo' yo' know 'em root an' branch, 
heart an' gizzard. An' by de las' named 
I'm meanin' temper." 

Eudora dapped her hands. "You've hit 
it. You've hit the nail r^t on the head 
and fastened down the lid of one of my 
troubles. You're a blessed old dear, do you 
know it?" 

"I know I'm as fic^ety as an ole hen wid 
one chide. 'Pears like all day lon% I has to 
ke^ haxd at de scratdiin' an' de duckin' 
to make shore de sky ain't fallin'. Wha' 
yo'm like fo' your dinner, htm^?" 

But Eudora did not hear. She had hur- 
ried to her room to put on her hat and coat. 
On the way out she looked up a number in 
the tdephcme directoiy, cai^t up the 
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paper that Jimmy Barnes had left bdiind 
him with the names and addresses of scene 
painters and managers, fiui^ Sarah a part- 
ing smile, and was gone. Three quarters of 
an hour later she had filled out a blank at 
the Broadway Agency fmr Stenc^raphers 
and Typists, paid her fee, and stipulated 
that she wished work only in the office of a 
manner. 

The ^1 at the application desk looked 
her over with the same unveiled directness 
that Dudley Polk had used the day before. 
"What kind of a manner, theatrical?" 

"Of course." 

"Well, there's other kinds. Quiggan's 
office called for a stenog early this morning. 
Rush call, and I hadn't a thing to send but 
a green one. They probably won't keep 
her mcffe than half a day. If th^ send in 
another call here I'll give you the chance." 
She narrowed her eyes, balanced a pencil 
carefiilljf between her fin^rs, and gave £u- 
dora the look of an £dl supreme Nemesis. 
"It's the policy of this office to give the new 
girls a quick chance; if they don't deliver 
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the goods then they do sc»ne tall waitii^ 
for the nert. Get the idea?" 

Eiudora signified that she did, thanked 
her, and inquired if she was supposed to 
wait there. 

"You'd better if you want the job. We 
don't aim to be the Astor and page our 
stenc^s. Waiting room outside." 

Budora picked out a chair that looked a 
shade less dilapidated and uncomfortable 
than its confreres and sat down to wait. 
The presidii^ Nemesis had been more kind- 
ly and expedient than she had dared hope 
oi fete in general; but she smiled inwardly 
at ho* bald elucidation concerning chances. 
Well, one chance was as much as one had a 
right to expect; if it was a good ime she was 
quite willing to stake everjrthing on it. 
She knew she would not fail because of bad 
w(^kmanship. Her father had trained her 
too well for that. He had exacted the most 
absolute and alert attention, the piost ac- 
curate execution, and bad insisted that the 
work should be draie rapidly. It had always 
been his motto that l^gards were losers 
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and that it w^ a fallacy to believe that 
excellence and thoroughness had to be 
necessarily slow. 

"M^be you have fitted me better fta* 
life than you thought," mused Eudora. 
"I hope you know, up there, that I am very 
grateful." 

Her eye caught a pile of morning papers 
on a table in tiie comer. Instantly she 
realized that here wi^ her opportunity to 
find out just how good a chance hers was 
grang to be. She picked up the first one 
and turned to the theater announcements. 
Running her eye down the two columns, she 
found three plays presented under the 
mam^ement of Michael Quiggan. The 
name was a new one to her; but she retsoned 
that with as many productions as that to 
his credit, running at the same time in the 
same city, he must be at least tolerably suc- 
cessful. So her chance was fair. 

Girls str^gled in and strayed out 
sgeaa. One came and took the chair next 
to ho^; she was diewii^ gum fervently, 
and as she rocked bade and forth she lodced 
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at Eudora, ea^tr for an opening to break 
into a stream of familiar oxnversation. But 
Eudora saw to it that no opening was given. 
She had food enough for thought and specu- 
lation and had no desire to share the mental 
rations of this possible fellow worker. She 
kept her eyes fastened to the theater an- 
nouncements and her mind on the name of 
Quiggan. So well did she succeed in the 
illumination of her immediate environment 
that she never heard her own name when it 
was bellowed forth from the inner ofEice. 
Her neighbor pulled her back to conscious- 
ness with a violent tug at her sleeve. 
"Say, ain*t you Post? I certainly ain't." 
Eudora blushed consciously and acknowl- 
edged that she vras. She found the Nemesis 
grinning behind the application desk, "I 
thought you was dead. IVe had Qui^an 
himself on the wire — some sting — ^he's as 
mild as a hornet. He's chucked the green 
girl and says I needn't send him another or 
hell chuck this office. He won't take any- 
thing without a reference. Got one?" 
Eud<»:a*s mind speeded into the past. 
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"I haven't one with me, but I can get 
one in about ten "wniit^y- Where's the 
Stiiyvesant?" 

"Down tvo bkx^s." Again the eyes of 
the Nemeds narrowed and the pencil was 
careAiUy balanced. "If you go to Quiggan's 
office without one that's all to the good and 
an A Number One record to bade it— youll 
wish you hadn't, that's all. Get the idea?'* 

Again Eudtva acknowledged that she 
had. She took down the address of the 
office, stopped at a stationer's on the street 
floor to outfit herself with notebook, pencils, 
and eraser, and then hurried on to the Stuy- 
vesant. There luck met her. The door- 
man passed her; a bystander courteous^ 
pcnnted out the intricades of passage b^ 
tween an alleyway, piles of ejected scenery, 
some back drops, and a tangle of lights and 
wires; and at the farthest comer of the 
stage itself she found Edythe Glendennii^ 
alone. The actress welcomed the girl with 
gentune warmth tilled with an unmistak- 
able surprise. 

"I knew that you would never txpc(± me 

.lOS 
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SO soon," laughed EudOTa; "I didn't expect 
myself. Please foi^ve me. I won't keep 
you more than a nunute." 

"It's all right* child. I meant it. What 
can I do?" 

•*Tell me, first, vrtio is Michael Quiggan?" 

"I&'s the best of the youi^er managers. 
Irish, self-made, clean and honest, he plays 
the game as decently as any man can. You 
are ludiy if you have him interested. Or 
! was that what you wanted — an introduction 
to Michad Quiggan?" 

"I want a reference as a first-class 
stenc^apher. I really am or I wouldn't 
ask you to commit perjury. VWll you write 
it on one of your cards now?" 

When Eudora entered the lift of the 
Metropolitan Theater Buildii^ a few mo- 
ments later she had the reference in her bag 
and the amused recollection of the actress's 
enigmatical smile which had followed her to 
the stage entrance. In return for the first 
she had given her prataiaa that some d^ 
she would come back and tell all that 
happened. 
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"I have set foot to my adventure at 
last," she thought, jubilantly, as the lift 
shot upward. "It's b^;inning all right, 
and there's a great deal in a good be^imii^." 

That evening, as Eudora looked back on 
the events of the day from the quiet, retro- 
spective heists of her toadstool, she found 
them conspicuously barren of excitement 
or importance. One thing only stood out 
about the mass of work, rush, strange faces, 
and almost unintell^ble phraseology, and 
that was Michael Quiggan himself. 

He had greeted her with an inquiry as to 
whether she was a personal friend of Edythe 
Glendennii^. After which he had dis- 
missed her at once as a human being from 
his consciousness, establishing her instead 
as a part of the office equipment. This had 
left her free to look him over. To the ^I's 
infinite relief, she was no Icmger the victim 
of a ready-to-hand appraisement; for the 
first time she was doing the appraising. 

For the next hour, during which she had 
taken down the dictaticm for a half a 
score letters, she used all the intervals of 
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interrupticm to discover Michael Quiggan. 
In appearance there had been nothing start- 
lingly theatrical to mark him en- bis sur- 
roimdings — no scenic waistcoat, no flam- 
boyant tie or diamonds; and (»i die walls 
there was no display of garnered stage 
beauties. Botii his room and his dothes 
suggested good taste. He looked merely a 
well-groomed business man and his office 
m^t have been the office of any successful 
chief. He lool»d younger than Eudcnn had 
expected a successful manager could look. 
But it was not his looks or his age that had 
really mattered or aroused her interest; it 
was his dynamic, executive force. As he 
stroll^ about the office, hurlii^ phrase after 
phrase at her, stoptring to answer the tele- 
phone or explode innumerable directions at 
one of his st^e manages, he had seemed to 
the girl a superb human eng^e — a per- 
fectly running medianism operated by 
untold power. It had been easy to tabu- 
late him as a man who knew what he 
wanted and how best to get it witliout 
compromise or loss of time. Of the purely 
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human qualities Eudcwa had discovered 
none. Whatever he might possess had been 
masked absolutely beneath that continuous 
compelling force. 

She had typed and taken him the letters 
for agnature and he had handed her a 
dozen more to answer on her own respon- 
dtHlity with the bare su^^stions: "Say 
yes" — ^'Tell him there b nothing dmng*' — 
or, "Let her come next week." These he 
had signed without comment; andEudora's 
day had ended with the making of some 
duplicate contracts and the final injunction 
to be <m hand early the next morning. 

It was not until she had boarded a 
north-bound car for home that she had 
realized she had eaten nothing since break- 
fast and that she was ravenously hungry. 
In all her uneventfiil, unbroken young life 
it was the first time she had ever missed a 
meal. But hunger had not been the only 
emotional outcome of the day. There had 
been an acute feeling of exhilaration, a 
veritable city Iiist that had crept into her 
vdns and was pounding now at wrists and 
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teD:q>les as she sat out under the stars in 
one of Dudley Polk's steamer chairs. 

"It is all here at my feet," she thought, 
rhapsodically. "And it seems more real 
and wonderfiil when the night hides and 
hushes it than it does by day. It is good 
to get above end beyond it for a little while 
— to look down on it and know that to- 
mtvrow my feet will be among the million 
odiers that are going somewhere to accom- 
plish something; to know that I shall be 
an infinite essential part of the ideas and 
enterprises, the hopes and the prayers, that 
surge through it every minute of the day 
and night. After all, it isn't success or 
failure that counts the most, but the power 
to work well, to understand and to dare 
things. If I can meet luck and circum- 
stance with chin up, eyes steady, and a 
laugh eveiy now and then, I believe I shall 
be able to play life strai^t through just 
for the fun of the game and not for the 
winnings." 

Having formulated this i^ulosophy fbr 
herself, Eudcwa relapsed into an apatiiy of 
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dreaming whidi merged surprisingly soon 
into a great drowaness. At the last Sarah 
Filbert had to shake her awake and cany 
her off to bed. It was perhaps significant 
of th& girl that on this first day when she 
had set foot to her adventm'e she did not 
reckcm love or her soul definitdy as part 
of the game. She might have induded 
them in the winnings; if such was the case, 
it was very evident that she had not 
become conscious of them as yet. Un- 
doubtedly Eudora still looked on herself 
as a member of the himian family, eager for 
life in the large mthout r^erence to any 
indi^dual outbalance of sex or salvation. 

For the remainder of the week Eudora 
worked increasingly harder and found life 
proportionately more interesting. Her desk 
was in the two-thirds section of what one 
nu^t have called the clearing house. Here 
were the card-index shelves, the telephone 
switchboard, and the other desks that made 
up the furnishings of the outer office; and 
here a glittering young person by the name 
of Sadie interviewed the applicants that 
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came and went incessantly. For these 
there was a waiting room in the outer third 
of the section. Eudora at first was in- 
clined to believe that Sadie would have 
been more at home kicking her French 
heels over the footlights than wearii^ off 
the varnish of the three-foot partition that 
divided the room. But she soon found 
that she was mistaken. The g^rl was a 
level-headed young business woman with a 
positive genius fen- sorting applicants and 
dealing them out properly to other offices 
for interviewing. She could discriminate 
without the flicker of an eyelash between 
the ones with promise and the ones with 
nothing but nerve; and no one ever got 
beyond Sadie if she decreed otiierwise. 
Each day brought its full toll: authors 
with plays, actors after parts, painters, 
carpenters, electricians, managers, scene 
shifters, general-utility men, wardrobe wom- 
en, and st^e doorkeepers. When Eudora 
was only copying she could focus a lai^e 
share of her attention on what was happen- 
ing beyond the partition, and she never grew 
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tiled of watching the type», of catching 
their scraps of storiei, and speculating about 
what she could not hear. In every case she 
waited, keenly alert, for Sadie's calm, Na- 
poleonic decision: 

"Say, didn't I tell you last week we didn't 
want you? Well, we ain't history in here." 

And to the next: "Now you listen to 
sense. It's no use me letting you see him 
to-day. Cuke's so behindhand with eveiy- 
thii^ he don't know which way he's headed, 
and like as not he'd onne straight for you. 
Yes, I'd come in again if I were you." 

Or: " Nixey. We dcm't need no more car- 
penters. Got more 'n fifty (m our extra list." 

Cuke was the term of semiendearment 
and semifamiliarity used to refer to 
Michael Quiggan, when absent. It was 
common property with everyone, from Gus, 
the general doorman, to Hal Prentice, 
the under mam^er. It was supposed to 
combine the color of his native land with 
his phenomenal cooliwss. Even his wrath 
apparently skipped the intermediary stages 
of heat and was always served up cold. 
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In those first days Eudora discovered that 
in the theatrical profession nearly everyone 
was labeled with an appropriate nickname 
or an on)robriou8 nom de guerre, and 
close upon the heels of her discovery came 
the realizatian that she would not escape. 

Sadie began it. "Say, I 'ain't heard Mr. 
Qui^an call you anjrthing but Miss Post. 
What's the rest?" 

Eudora smiled. "It doesn't matter, does 
it? Won't that do?" 

"Well, it's all yours." 

The under manager took it up next. 
He was the direct opposite of his chief, 
fairly sprouting cravats and diamonds and 
exudii^ ladies' photc^rafdis. He also in- 
dulged in perscmalities and patrom^e; and 
his three primaiy rules for success were — 
treat th^men, jolly the girls, and curse the 
press. The last he never lived up to, the 
press being the oaly power except Michael 
Quiggan before which he stood in abnegated 
awe. On the day of Eudora's entrance into 
the office he had flattered her speed and con- 
fided that the 1^ girl was a fiiwer in com- 
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parison. The second day he had addressed 
her as dearie and had urged her to call on 
him for any little thing. The third day had 
brought the inevitable climax. He had 
swung through the half door of the partition 
and had balanced himself carefully against 
her desk, looking down mth what Eudora 
interpreted as a captivating expresaon. 

"Say, ^lie, I don't quite get your 
number." 

Eudora continued her work, but flashed up 
at him a pair of very deliberate eyes. They 
were dark blue and very steady and the 
under manager found them disconcerting. 

"You know what I mean," he fumbled. 
"Us folks make it a rule not to take long 
getting acquainted. Now your work is A 
Nxmiber One and we're gomg to keep you, so 
drop that classy title. What's your name?" 

"Post," said Eudora. 

"TTiat's pop's name as I make it out. 
What comes before it?" 

"Initials — ^E. P." Eudora dropped her 
eyes as deliberately as she had raised them 
and went on with her work. 
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Later, when she had disappeared into the 
manager's office , the under manager confided 
to Sadie that if she thought she could hand 
him any highbrow business and get away 
with it she would be good and fooled. 

Sadie laughed. "Say, you've got her down 
all wrong. She's a dandy, she is; minds her 
business and turns off more work than any 
other two girls we've had. And she don't 
fall over the railing every time an actor 
comes in, either. But she ain't going to let 
Broadway walk over her, that's all, and 
she's got more in her head than a sponge 
to soak up your kiddii^. So you just leave 
her alone." 

The episode of the initials dung, however, 
and Eudora became E. P. in the office to all 
but Michael Quiggan. 

In tile few intervals that came in the 
d^'s work she made Sadie explain the card- 
index ^stem ; and the following week when 
Sadie's mother became suddenly ill she 
made the girl stay home and she ran the 
clearing house herself widi very little diffi- 
culty after tiie first day. She liked it, liked 
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it better than anything she had ever done 
before. The business of interviewing the 
applicants went to her head Wst wine; and 
slie felt herself a jMresiding Nemesis, stnting 
and dealing forth destinies. She had no 
deare to wish a hard iUness on Sadie's 
mother; but she did her best to inflict a 
long omvalescence, pdntii^ out to the 
girl over the phone that relapses in old 
pe<^e were dangerous. The under mant^er, 
who had watched her step into Sadie's ^ce 
with considerable misgivings, aided and 
abetted her by calling Sadie up on his own 
account and ui^ng on her an additional 
week of absence with full pay. 

"You can take it all r^t— B. P.*8 run- 
ning this office with one hand and her ma- 
chine with the other. Say, you were r^;ht 
about her. She's different, but she ain't 
h^brow. She's stayed overtime twice to 
copy two hundred and fifty ddes of Benson's 
play-— didn't even know what a side was 
till I told her, and then ran *em through 
without a mistake and never Eoked for extra 
pay. What do you kbow about that? She's 
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human, too; slipped old Charlie Sokonon a 
fiver when he came in asking for his job 
bade. Yes, sir-ee, you take another week." 

It had never occurred to Eudora to ask 
for octra pay any more than it had oc- 
curred to her not to step in and fill the gap 
made by Sadie's absence. It was all a part 
of the day's work and seemed to her more 
of a privilege than a hardship. Of course 
no one mentioned to her po^onally that 
these were peculiarities; but Michael Quig- 
gan stepped out of his habitual role of 
dynamo to speak of the typing of the play. 
Eudora had gcme in as usual in answer to 
her siunmcms and had found him confront- 
ing her with a pair of very human eyes. 

"I suppose I have been taking yotir work 
for granted — it's my way. But I have 
realized all along how expert you were; 
and now you have just put over quite a 
stunt in this office. I didn't believe it was 
possible for anyone to copy a play straight 
through without an error. Did Prentice 
tell you that we intended keepix^ you on 
at thirty-five a week?'* 
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And the next moment Eudora found her- 
self entirely dismissed from his conscious- 
ness and becomii^ a part and parcel with 
the furniture again. 

Besides her office work Eudora took up 
what she called "night school." For three 
weeks she went to the tiieaters and saw all 
of Hie successful plays that were on. She 
barred out farces, musical comedies, and 
extravaganzas, feeling reasonably sure that 
there was very little that could be learned 
from them. She went alone and sat when 
she could in the middle of the house, where 
she coiild get a fairly direct reaction from 
the audience. There are pec^Ie who are 
bom with a sense of location. Th^ can go 
into a strange country, pick out the salient 
landmarks, get their bearings, and find their 
way about with apparent ease. There are 
others who have this same gift applied to 
business ot study; Eudora was one of these 
last. %e had tlie faculty for gatiiering in 
experience through all the avenues of alert 
sense perception; and havii^ arranged it, 
she threw out what was spurious and as- 
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similated the rest as unconsciously and 
involuntarily as a healthy person digests 
his dinner. Given this faculty and a zest 
for work, and it need not take so very long 
before a person gets a pretty accurate 
ground plan of that particular field of 
work he has chosen. 

Without really knowing it, Eudora ex- 
tracted enlightenment from every letter 
she wrote, from every person she inter- 
viewed, and from evay play she saw. The 
under manager, having discovered her in- 
satiable desire for work, sent her down to a 
half a dozen rehearsals of Benson's play to 
take down the changes in shorthand. Sadie 
contributed no small amount in landmarks. 
She had been bom on the doorsill of the 
luofession and knew everyone in it— their 
£^es, their abilities, their financial standings, 
and tiieir moral turpitudes. She had ap- 
proved of Eudora from the first, but after 
her mother's illness and the coming of 
Eudora twice in the late afternoon with 
flowers and some broth and jelly from a 
Fifth Avenue diet kitchen, she returned to 
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the office with the convicticai that ai^thing 
E. P. might ask for she could have. She 
made the under manager stay in on the 
second day so that she might be free to 
take Eudora out for limch at what she 
called "a swell dive." It was there, over 
the coffee and French i>astry, that she 
launched her attack on Eudora's personal 
appearance. It came without preliminaries 
or apology. 

"S^, why d«m't you get more out of 
your looks? Know the way it strikes me? 
Just like you hadn't made your acquaint- 
ance till yesterday and didn't think it 
worth keepii^ up after to-morrow." 

Eudora laughed. "Maybe you're right.*' 

"I'd be wiling to bet on it. Now you've 
got a jolly good lot to you inside, but whose 
gdng to know it by looking at you? I'd 
leave it to anyone passing if they would 
ever put you down for ai^rthing more than 
Childs restaurant and a ticket for the 
sewing circle.'* 

"What's the matter?" Eudora was in- 
terested. 
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"Matter? Hair and dothes, mostly. 
Wasn't g(Hng to say anything at first — 
thoi^t jrou were <Mie of those country 
steiv^ who were sending money home to 
the old folks and trying to live on the 
rest. But after you'd pvc out that they 
both croaked, when you didn't kick for 
extra pay and you brought ma all them 
thii^, wdl, I've changed my mind. Now, 
if I've got your number right you've got a 
little cash saved up, ready to spend, only 
you don't know who to spend it cm." Sadie 
stopped and surveyed Eudora with Idndly 
scorn. "Take it from me, E. P., 3rou can 
stand to spend it on yourself. VJhy, you 
look as if you were cast for the district- 
school teacher up at Squihunk." 

Eudora laughed again. "How would you 
cast me?" 

The girl settled bade in her chair; she was 
growing more serious every minute. "I'd 
like to ^ve you the truth, if you wouldn't 
get sore and think I was kidding you.'* 

"I won't." 

"Well, if some one should happen along 
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and give you the right kind of a chance, if 
th^'d set the stage right so you could put 
on some swell clothes and get Liz — her that 
works at Hepner's Hair Parlors— to fix jniu 
up, why, you could play a strnght lead. 
I'm not saying, mind you, that you are 
what everytme would call pretty; but; if 
you ain't pretty you're somethii^ dse. 
Now 111 be dcnng nothing all my life but 
holding down Cuke's outdde office and 
shoving a lot of others along to success; 
but you — well, you're different. You could 
star in 'most any show you diose — ^business, 
the swell life, or just marriage." 

Eudora could see a lump rise in tiie thin, 
white throat and stay there. She leaned 
across the coverless, marble-top table and 
laid her hand on one of the girl's. "You're 
splendid, Sadie, and you'll have your chance 
some day, see if you don't. But if you 
really care enough about n^ looks to 
bother with them, and the office will gjve 
us a half day Saturday, you m^ take me to 
Liz and any store afta* that that you want 
to pick out." 
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That evening she skipped n^t sdiool 
and telephoned Jimmy Barnes, ^e had 
not seen him since that first time and the 
memory of his rather sore disappointment 
had kept her from sending for him until 
she had something encour^ii^ to tell. He 
lost no time in gettii^ there, and found 
Eudora on the roof in her steamer chair, 
with another one near by, empty. The girl 
pointed to it. 

"There it is all waiting for you, Jimmy 
Barnes; and you had better sit down at 
once, because too mudi good news thrown 
suddenly at a man is apt to be upsettii^." 

"I can stand it," he muttered. "I've 
vraited four weeks." 

"Four weeks nunus twenty-four hours,'* 
she corrected him, sweetly. "And take it 
all in all, it's little enough time to acquire 
wisdom and caution. I'm not quite through 
yet, need about two weeks more, and then 
I mil be all ready for the play in earnest. 
In the meantime I want a copy of it. And 
what's the name? If you ever told me I've 
forgotten it." 
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"I thought I'd call it 'America's Arcady.' " 

"That won't do — too classy." Eudora 
laughed at her ready adoption of ofiBce ver- 
nacular. "It's got to be something awfully 
pat and homelike. Wcut a minute — I've 
got it — ^how about 'Ifome Again'? No 
one needs to ask — who's home E^ain? 
Everybody will know it means the bo3rs, 
all of them, back from France, Germany, 
Archangel, the Border and the high seas. 
WeU?" 

"It's good— better than mine," The man 
agreed to it mthout any sign of wounded 
conceit. "Now it's my turn to ask ques- 
tions. What's the news?" 

Eudora told him. When she brought 
forth tiie name of Michael Quiggan he 
whistled as if it meant something. When 
she told the episodes of running the office* 
copying llie plays, and watching the re- 
hearsals he diuckled; and when she spread 
out some of the information she had ac- 
quired for him to consider he sat up straight 
and pounded the anns of his chair with 
eatiai 
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"You're a wonder! Please fo^ve my 
grouch and shake," and again th^ wrung 
each other's hands over the bargain that 
was theirs. 

Saturday turned out a half holiday and 
^e and Sadie repaired to the hur parlors 
and the transforming art of Liz. Sadie 
evidently had in mind the combinaticm of 
a permanent wave and a conservative 
Hottentot dressii^ over the ears; but on 
taking down Eudora's hair it was dis- 
covered to be curly and sufficiently ample 
to allow for almost any treatment. Sadie 
r^arded it wifli amazement. 

"Well, you certainly take all the ordiestra 
chairs I You've slicked it back so smooth 
and tmsted it up so tight it didn't look to 
be more 'n a handful, and straight at that. 
Lord, Liz, you can do anything with thatl" 

And Liz did. Her fillers belied tbe 
dum^ limitation of her name. When she 
had finished with Eudora, Sadie was on the 
ver^ of immediate escplosion; she could 
hardly gjve the girl time enough to pay her 
Inll and inn on her hat. "Come tjong. 
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Let her go, Liz. I can't wait to dress her 
up to that hair.** 

It was accomplished finally, but it tock 
more than Eudora had intended to spend 
and sufficient to make Sadie's eyes fairly 
pop out of her head. But thoroughness had 
always been one of Eudora's characteristics. 
She was quite willing to believe that she 
needed special dressing for her adventure 
quite as much as she needed special training. 
As the two girls stood before a mirror in 
one of tile store dressing rooms, scrutinizing 
the results, each realized in her own way 
what an eluave diange it was. There was 
nothii^ pronounced; nothing to make you 
hold your breath and say: "How surprising! 
How veiy remarkable!" It was the same 
Eudora Pratt Post who had been loved by 
Sarah Filbert and Elijah Ma<J%erson, liked 
by the office of Midiael Qu^an, and 
admired l^ Jimmy Barnes. The same per- 
son, mind you, but done by a great artist. 
Eudora, undoubtedly, did not realize a 
half of it, because of its very sublets; but 
in her heart she knew that this incongruous, 
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illiterate girl beside h^ had done something 
that was bound to stamp her and her touch 
on the world for all the days to come. She 
turned impulsively and swept Sadie into a 
warm embrace. 

"I can't thank you; tiianks sound too 
poor and cheap; but some day I'm going to 
try and do something for you that means as 
much." 

Sadie grinned triumphantly. "Geet you 
don't need to thank me; it's been fun. 
The only thing that hurts is the hole it's 
made in your savings. But it's worth it — 
even if you have to mor^^e your lunches 
for the next sixty days." 

No one spoke of the diange but Sarah 
Filbert, who announced, after a careful 
survey of all the new things, that she 
reckoned there would be more clothes to 
haa% in the closet now for the buffalo bugs 
to chew. In the office Eudora was followed 
by many pairs of seardiing eyes that looked 
plainly bewildered. Sadie seemed to ex- 
tract the only amusement out of it. 

"They ain't able to make up their mind 
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whether it's ^u that's improved, ot their 
eyesight," she chudded. 

But Eudora was too absorbed in the out- 
CMue of the nert few days to care ^it^iat 
anyone tiioi^t. She was getting ready for 
a self-appointed interview that she had 
arranged in her own mind with Michael 
Quissan for the last day of the week; but 
on the sixth day fate took an unexpected 
hand in the matter. Eudora had been work- 
ii^ all the momii^ in the outer office, when 
the manager rang for her. As she dropped 
into her usual chair and opened her note- 
book, ready, she was not expecting any- 
tbii^ but the customary explosive plunge 
into rapid dictation. None came, however; 
she waited a moment, then looked up to 
find Michael Quiggan's eyes hard upon 
her. The expression was quizzical, and it 
was very evident that he was not thinking 
about his letters. Her steady look brought 
about an equally unexpected confusion. 
He cleared his throat, hesitated, tlien 
started to dictate. The first paragraph 
dragged; there were two mistakes in the 
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seomd; at the third he dug bis hands deep 
in his pockets and swore, after whidi he 
apolo^ed. 

"Sony — don't do it often. But, hang it 
all I Miss Post, what's happened you? 
Please close that book and forget it.'* He 
crossed the room and recrossed it, conus^ 
back to stand on the rug in front of Eudora's 
chair. "I've made it my business all my life 
to study types. It's part of my work; got 
to understand them to get them played 
right; first of all, got to know them. Now 
I'd thoi^t I'd fixed your type the first 
day you came in; had it all settled and off 
my mind; and now you've spoiled it. 
What's happened you?" 

The girl hardly knew whether to smile or 
not; but the manager saved her the trouble 
of having to make up her mind. He went 
straight on: "And that isn't all. I haven't 
spoken of it befrae, but you've changed my 
dictation, too, changed words and sentences, 
whole sentences. Why did you do it?" 

Eudora flushed crimscm. Since the first 
she had come across a number of small 
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mistakes in the dictation — mistakes in 
grammar, amUguity of phradng, and every 
now and then a word used incoirectly. ^e 
dianged these without thinking much about 
it, just as she had changed the errors of type 
and spelling in the manuscripts she had 
coined. It had never occurred to her that 
the manager would notice. 

He came a step nearer. "What was 
it? Bad grammar? Don't I know n^ 
English?" 

"Why, yes, of course you do, only you 
dictate so quickly. Hadn't we better get 
back to work, Mr. Qui^an?" 

"Not yet." He took two turns about the 
room and~came back to his exact spot on the 
rug. "Come, please be hmiest; your kind 
doesn't lie. Now in that letter to Anderson 
on the payments, you knew I meant semi- 
monthly when I said bimonthly, didn't 
you?" 

Eudora nodded. "It would have made 
quite a difference with the payments the 
other way." 

"It certainly would." He thoi^t a mo- 
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meat, his ^es still hard upon hers. "Who 
did you work for before you came to me?" 

"A professor." 

"What Idnd?" 

"A fiill professor of philology." 

The manager made a grimace. "You*ve 
put one over, all right. It's no use tryii^ to 
fool you. Most people don't seem to guess 
that I'm not what you would call well edu- 
cated. I look all ri^t, act it, talk it for the 
most part; but I know I'm not and you 
know it — it's only as thick as grease paint. 
Ever been to collie?" 

^ain EudOTa nodded. 

"Where?" 

She named the univeraty. 

Midiael Quiggan screwed up his face until 
he looked like a little boy who had tasted 
something bitter; he kicked the rug hard. 
"That's the only thing I aivy anyone — a 
regular, rock-bottom, straight-to-the-finish 
education. I went to school in the alley 
back of the theater, where I was left on the 
scrap heap by some poor young thing 
already overburdened ^th life. Old Pat 
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Quiggan, the doorman, found me. He gave 
me his name and a sqizare deal; everybody 
else helped me get on, but no erne bothered 
mudi about educatii^ me. Just lacked up 
what I could ^ere I could. Learned a lot 
out of good plays; studied a bit now and 
then when I had a diance and got my hands 
on a lesson book; asked millions of ques- 
tions from anybody who knew more than I 
did, and so I managed. But there's a good 
deal that still amies hard. I have to fed 
round with my tongue for a lot of words, 
often get a double negative; and I don't 
know to this day whidi is right— happened 
to or happened with or plain happened." 
He ended with a smile. 

Eudora's cheeks were stiU bumii^;. She 
had not the ghost of an idea what to say to 
this man who up to this moment had 
seemed nothing but brain and force; it was 
extremely disconceitii^ to watch anyone 
suddenly develop qualities that were hu- 
man. He had handed her a confession, for 
all the world like a small boy raking up 
some offense of the past. She wondered 
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what she was to do with it, what Michael 
Quiggan wanted her to do. And then be- 
cause inspiration failed her and the manager 
was still lookii^ at her as if he expected her 
to say something, she pimped headlong into 
the interview which she had intended for 
the next d^. 

"I — it — everybody feels that way about 
anything he doesn't know. I do. That's 
why — I wanted to ask you somethii^ — a 
favor. Mr. Quiggan, a friend of mine has 
written a pli^. I think it's a great play. 
Would you read it, and if it was great would 
you produce it? I don't mean finance it— 
there's money for that — ^but would you 
stand back of it?'* 

Eudora felt her words tumblii^ about 
her ears in a wretdied, meaningless jiunble; 
and she had thought it out so carefully. 
Every sentence of it had been planned so 
that it would gather strength and appeal 
as she went on. She had a rare hope of 
taking the manner off his feet by her own 
enthusiasm and belief in the b^ thing that 
Jimmy Barnes had done; for she knew 
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tiiat no man worked with the steac^, ham- 
merii^ force of Michael Quiggan without 
\mxig susceptible to enthusiasm. But In- 
stead she had mangled her opportunity. 
Even as she looked at him the small boy's 
smile dianged to one of shrewd manager. 
He crossed the room again and threw open 
the inner door of his safe. 

"Look in there," he commanded. "There 
are seventy-one great plays in there, all 
read, contracted for, and some with ad- 
vanced royalty p^d on them. You've been 
in this office loi^ enoiigh to know that I 
haven't time enough to read any more 
plays — that I am already far behindhand 
in this season's productions. And you 
ot^t to know that if I had time for 
anything else I wouldn't put a new play 
ahead of one of those inside there. So 
why do you ask?" 

"I'm sorry I did. I presume there are 
other manners that are honest and success- 
ful and not so terribly positive." Eudora 
said it curtly. "Shall I take ai^ dictatioHt 
or is that all?" 
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"There are a few letters I'd like to do. if 
you don't mind." 

The girl did not notice, but the expression 
on Michael Quiggan's face was neither bud- 
nesslike not dynamic. It was, in fact, 
something very different from anythii^ 
that she had ever seen there. Before she 
left that day she gave the under manager 
her week's notice that she was leaving. It 
took him so absolutely by surprise that for 
the first time in Eudora's knowlet^e he was 
left without words. All the way home she 
found it hard to fight down her disappoint- 
ment or to lift even a fraction of the weight 
that seemed to be hanging over her heart. 
She had counted so on Michael Quiggan's 
help. This particular part of her adventure 
she had been building slowly ever since the 
first week in the office; she had even pic* 
tured Jimmy Barnes's face when she should 
be able to tell him that the manager was 
going to stand solidly back of their play. 
At least there was one cause for rejoicing—* 
she had not told him beforehand. 

"Thank goodness I didn't," she repeated 
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to herself as she dimbed the little flight of 
stairs to the roof. "There is nothing tfiat 
can make you feel more Uke a fdlure than 
telling pec^le about your good proq>ects 
and then having them never c(nne true. 
What Jimmy Barnes doesn't know won't 
keep him awake, hoping; and if it isn't to 
be Michael Quiggan, why, then it's to be 
some one else." 

Which showed that at heart Eudora was 
a good deal of a fatalist. 
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She ant a littU farther, and fowtd a ttkk, but ti* 
ttiek vxmtdn't beat. So ike tneiU still farther unlil 
the found a fire, but the fire UTOuldn't bum. So on she 
Kent utUU she found some water, and then she said , . . 

' ^UDORA sat all through a long, wet 
Sunday, dreadii^ her return to the 
office on the following day. What 
would Sadie say? What reason 
should she ^ve if the office girl and the 
under man£^er insisted on one? Instinc- 
tively she felt that they would, just as she 
knew that Michael Quiggan would never 
refer to it. The memory of that last time 
in his ofdce clung persistently to her; and 
unlike most memories, time made it more 
acute than the actual happening. 

Over and over ^ain in her mind she fc^- 
lowed Midiael Qui^an in his confusicm, his 
surprise over her change, his admowlec^- 
ment of the scanty education he had had 
and his almost tr^c envy of hers. There 
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was something ludicrous about it, a man of 
his force and success to be so disturbed over 
the idiosyncrasies of English granunar. 
And eadi time just as she was feelii^ ex- 
tremely sorry for him th«* would come 
the last part of the memory, his refusal 
to take up the play, and her sympathy 
would be swept to the four comers of her 
rooftop. 

All the way down in the car on Monday 
she felt strangely self-conscious and ill at 
ease. What was it? Was she waking up to 
the difference her appearance was making, 
or was it the realization that she would 
never be able to fit into the manager's office 
£^ain in the mere capacity of furniture? 
That comfortable inconspicuous feelii^ of 
a ncmidentity was gone forever. Luddly 
for her she reached the office first. Gus 
unlocked the door for her and she had the 
advantage of being hard at work whea the 
others came in. Michael Quiggan passed 
the door mtbout looking; Hal Prentice 
flung her a carefully impersonal "Good 
momii^.'* The others nodded or said 
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nothing, whichever happened to be their 
usual custom; but Sadie descended upon 
her without waiting to remove her hat. 

"S^ it ain't tniet Hal ain't believing it 
himsdf. Whatever made you turn about 
and dedde to go, just as I thought you'd be 
lasting all summer? What's wrong? HotX' 
est, won't you tell me?" 

Whatever fabrication Eudora had 
planned to cover the real reason of her 
going was promptly torn to shreds. There 
was no doubting the depth of Sadie's feel- 
ii^s. She liked Eudora to the limit of her 
power; she had admitted it and taken her 
under the didter of a queer, sophisticated 
big-heartedness. All of which was no small, 
inconsequential act upon Sadie's part. She 
put a value on her friendship and gave it 
sparingly; and Eudora realized on the in- 
stant that she could no more deny her the 
truth than she could have denied it to 
Elijah MacPherson. She had stopped her 
work upon Sadie's descent. 

"Of course I am going to tdl you, only 
please don't tell anybody else— for the 
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present, anyway. You see, I came just to 
fit in; I'm leaving now for the work that I 
came down to do.** 

Sadie eyed her curiously. "Then you're 
not a regular stenog?" 

Eudora shook her head. 

"S^, would you mind coming across and 
telling me what you are?" 

"I'm nothing much. My father was a 
professor in a univer^ty. I took up ste- 
nography when I was in high school so as 
to be able to do his secretary work while I 
was going throu^ college." 

"Then you was a highbrow all alcmg." 
There was a sense of injury in Sadie's voice 
and Eudora felt that the girl was coverii^ 
more than she cared to show. 

"Look here, Sadie, what do you mean by 
hi^brow?" 

"Oh, I dunno. Some one chucked full of 
urs and know-it-all." 

"Well, am I?" 

The two girls faced each other squarely 
for the fraction of a second and then Sadie 
came down Ian the desk with a decisive 
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bang. "No, you ain'tl I don't care what 
your pa was.*' 

"Thank you." Eudora drew in her breath 
with considerable relief. She felt it was no 
small victory to hold Sadie's friendship in 
the face of such an accusation. Time mi^t 
pass ; she mi^t travel far on her adventure 
over the ups and downs tliat circumstance 
was bound to throw in her way; and yet 
wherever she might be stranded, needing a 
friend, she knew there would always be 
Sadie. In spite of the difTerence between 
them in the simdries of life, they shared the 
essentials; that was the whole thing in a 
nutshell. 

Sadie turned as abruptly as she had 
come, skipped her hat over the three-foot 
partition and vaulted after it, her French 
heels clicking like castanets on the floor as 
the first applicant of the day entered. And 
then the bell from the manager's ofdce rai^ 
for Eudora. As she slipped through the half 
door she said in an undertone: "I'd like to 
take you home with me to-night and tell 
you what my plans are. Wilt you come?" 
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And Sadie, her eyes eager under a 
suspidon of mist, whispered back, **You 
bet." 

Eudora's mistrust of tiie day was more 
than substantiated in the ofGoe of Michael 
Quiggan. As ^e had expected, the manager 
made no reference to her going, but the ogn 
of sdf-consdousness came and sat itself 
down on the doorsill. Although work went 
on much as before, under the surface of it 
swept a disturbii^ current of introspection 
for them both. Luckily eadi believed that 
the disturbance rested entirely with him- 
self; and with this thought they were 
boosted over the homrs spent tc^ether. 
"At least he doesn't know what an absolute 
little fool I feel," diought Eudora as she 
finally closed the door bdiind her on her 
day's work. And even as she said it Midiael 
Qi^ggan slipped down in his chair with a 
sigh of utter weariness and rdief. 

"Thank God, that's overt Hang it all I 
vriiat's the matter? I've had stenc^raphers 
by the half hundred, couldn't tell 'em apart 
except by the work they did, and now eXoag 
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oxnes this one with her big eyes and 
that strEught-from-heaven smile of hers and 
haunts me for two days running, ^e's the 
oddest mixture of modem learning and un- 
defiled infant I ever saw. As a type she's 
unique. She's — Hang it aUI I'm glad she's 
gone I" 

He took up the phone, called up two of 
his stage managers, and arranged for extra 
rehearsals for the next day. Then he came 
bade to the papers on his desk and tried to 
sort them. He gave up finally with di^ust. 
"Not that I care a tinker's dam, but I 
wonder why she's going, and where?" 

That night on the top of Eudora's roof 
Sadie was told all the facts ccoiceming the 
adventure, ^e was even told that the 
twenty thousand backing the play was 
Eudora's own money; the only thing the 
^1 held back was the fortune which was 
balanced so delicately on the success of the 
adventure. Som^ow she could not quite 
bring herself to mention those four million. 
She was afraid they might prove an obstacle 
even greater than the education had been to 
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Sadie's friendship. When she had finished, 
ndther of the girls spoke for a long time. 
Perhaps this gift of holding a silence was 
one of the strongest bonds between them. 
In spite of a ready toi^ue, Sadie had her 
still, deep moments; she had as well a 
faculty for hangii^ on to her thoughts 
until tiiey were full-fledged. What she 
ladced in culture she made up in a vast com- 
prehension, and one does not acquire that 
without pauses. When she spoke at last 
her voice was deciave. 

"There'd be a lot of people who*d call 
you a fool, so I'd sit tight on what youVe 
told me if I was you. Things like this don't 
happen of tener than once in a blue moon ; but 
I believe you'll have beginner's luck, and 
there's something about you that will stick 
hard to business till you've put it over. 
Only let me tell you r^t now that that 
twenty thousand will just about pay for the 
candy and cigars." 

"Meaning by that, the preliminaries, I 
suppose?" A worried pudcer gathered 
between Eud(»a's eyes. This had been 
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hinted at before by EdyUie Glendenning, 
but it gathn^ a superlative significance 
revoiced by Sadie. "It's got to do, just the 
same." The girl said it stubbornly. "You 
see, it's all we've got and I don't see why it 
isn't enough — *' 

Sadie interrupted her. "Look here, kid, 
I don't doubt you picked up a lot of classy 
learning in that university run by your pa; 
but they don't teach side lights on theatrical 
business in any of the univeraties that I 
ever heard about. There's just two things 
you can do. You can spend the next two 
ca three years hanging around offices, tryii^ 
to hold down a manner long enough to read 
your play and gettii^ him to promise you a 
good production; but by that time the 
play will be old-fashioned. Or you can put 
in the money you've got and start your 
own production. If you're real thrifty it 
oi^;ht to cany you as far as a tiyout in 
Atlantic City or Stamford, and there you 
can gather the managers in. By that time 
your money will look like Houdini's vanish- 
ing act. You'll be glad to send a hurry call for 
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any manager wholl land you on Broadway 
and finance the trip. Of course, it all de- 
pends on how big a hit the play makes with 
them how much of that twenty thousand 
you'll ever get back." 

"But I don't see why a manager can't 
tell a play is good when he reads it. Why 
do th^ always have to w^t to see it tried 
out before they're willing to pass judgment 
on it?" 

Sadie grinned. "First get *em to read it 
— that generally takes a big pull and plenty 
of luck. And after that it's dollars to dough- 
nuts they haven't got enough imagination 
to know what the play is really about. 
There's only two mam^ers in this country 
tiiat's got any imf^ination, anyway — ^that's 
Cuke and Don Hernandez. All the rest of 
'em has got to see a real curtain go up first 
and read on the pn^;ram that the sets have 
been hand-painted before th^r know there'a 
a play anjrwhere aroiuid. You couldn't 
make the most of them see anything with 
their mind's ^e that they'd ever put real 
mon^ on— not imless you'd already landed 
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a bunch of successes cm Broadway." Sadie 
hesitated a moment. "I wish Cuke would 
do it for you; but there's no use me or you 
asking him that." 

A wi^ of a snile brushed Eudora's lips. 
It was rather humiliating to have Sadie 
realise without an instant's thought that 
there was no use goii^ to Michael Quiggan 
for help now; it was a tribute to the girl's 
buuness acumen and it made her ashamed 
of her own lack of it. She wanted to tdl 
Sadie about her blund^, but the words 
failed her as they had failed her when she 
had tried to tell about the fortune that 
might be hers some day. Sadie saved her 
the need of forcing an explanation, how- 
ever, by going on with her own thoughts. 

"That's one thing Cuke won't do — he 
won't put hopes in you when he knows he 
can't back 'em up with something more 
soUd. He always plays fair, Cuke does; a 
promise with him is as good as a contract 
anydc^. He's an honest-to-God gentleman, 
he is." 

Strangdy eaoi^, this waa the first time 
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Sadie had ever discussed their emplt^er 
with her» and it was the first time that she 
had ever heard her voice vibrate with so 
much feeling. Lookii^ closer in the dark- 
ness, she saw that the ^I's lips were twitch- 
ing. "He is nice— he's veiy nice to work 
for,** and even as she said it she realized how 
flabby and characterless the remark was. 

*'Godl Nicel You don't know. You 
haven't banged around a lot of offices and 
sampled scone of the treatment to know 
what they're like. Cuke's is a Sund^- 
school picnic aloi^;side of most." She sat 
rigid in her chair, her hands dasping and 
unclaspii^ nervously in her lap, and she 
moistened her Ups c» if th^ had become 
suddenly very dry. "I hate to tell it — ^hate 
to have to think back to it all; but your 
being honest with me and telling me every- 
thing about yourself makes it off the square 
for me to keep anything back. Cuke pulled 
me out of that damn little Samuel Stein- 
berg's office just in time to save me fnnn a 
thii^ act. I went in there youi^ and green 
— God hadn't ought to turn girls loose so 
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green. But it wasn't jiist Steinberg — it 
was everyone he had working for him — th^ 
all run in the same sewer. Cuke came aloi^ 
just as the curtain was getting ready to go 
down on the second act. He saw how 
things were in that quick, aze-a-scene-up- 
in-a-minutewayhehas; cut into a busy day 
and a big deal just to pull me out. Guess 
my lucl^ star, or whatever you call it, gave 
him the cue. Maybe you'd call it chance; 
but whenever I think of it I call it something 
else. Anyway, I'd go clear to hell's door for 
Cuke if by doing it I could fix it up so he'd 
get a good last curtain." A hysterical little 
laugh broke from the girl, she dabbed a 
wadded-up handkerchief into her eyes and 
then across the end of her nose. "And he 
done it, kno^^ing nothing about me and car- 
ing less, just to give me a fresh, square deal. 
That's Cuke." 

Again silence fell between them. Eudora 
wanted to tell the girl how well she under- 
stood and how much more her friendship 
meant just because of this thing she had 
told; but smn^ow she felt that words of 
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ajiy kind would hurt just theo. And so all 
she said was, "Thank you for telling me." 
And then she turned their thoughts squarely 
about. "Hear that nice tinkling sound? 
That's Sarah Filbert stirring ice in what she 
calls a fruit julep. She makes it out of 
limes, oranges, and a handful of mint; it's 
awfully good on a n^t like this. Shall we 
go inside for it or ask her to bring it out 
here?" 

"Here." There was still a catch in Sadie's 
voice and it seemed to come &om far away. 
"It ain't often I get a show at a night like 
this — so quiet and shiny. It smells too 
sweet to quit. Don't it?" 

"It certainly does. I'm glad you like it 
up here, for that means you will want to 
come again, often." 

Long after Sadie had gone Eudora sat on, 
watchii^ the far-away lights in the high 
buildings across the Park twinkle and go 
out. Some never went out, she knew ; they 
kept burning with the stars and paled with 
them when morning came. But she was 
not thinking of stars or lights; she was 
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thinking of Sadie. How simple and fine 
and true the girl was I ^e wondered what 
the university would think of her; she 
knew, without wondering, that in the de- 
partment of law the professor emeritus 
would pass htf with an A plus on all the 
big tliii^s. The little ones did not matter 
— ^nd who really cared about them? But 
why did life offer so many more bypaths 
and needs of compromise to the Sadies than 
to those well bom and educated like herself? 
Altiiot^ ocperience for her had been 
me^er in the extreme she knew that it 
might come to her in unlimited measure, 
bring^g the Samuel Steinbei^s in its wake, 
and yet somehow the cc«itact would never 
be the same. There would be no soil or 
finga: marks for her. Apparently life al- 
lotted her kind the divine right of im- 
munity and she felt hot over the injustice 
of it. 

"It isn't tiie equalizaticm of property or 
dass that tiie world needs," she thought. 
"It's the equalization of honor and respect." 

Twice durii^ that rqnaining wedc Hal 
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Prentice quizzed her about her goii^;. He 
offered her more mcmey in case that txagi^t 
be the reason; and twice she thanked him, 
smiling, and assured him that she was quite 
satisfied with what she was being paid. 
Whereupon she closed her lips with a firm- 
ness and finality that made even the under 
manager realize how hopeless it would be 
to probe farther. Only Michael Qui^an 
kept silent. She came and went up to the 
very last day with nothii^ more personal 
between them than his habitual, "Good 
morning," followed by her, *'A11 ready, sir." 
But on the last day the ogre of self-ccm- 
sdousness was no long^ content to sit upon 
the threshold. It followed her clear across 
the room and sat down between them, fac- 
ing them both like the old god Janus, until 
Michael Quiggan got up and turned his 
bade, dictating for a full hour with his eyea 
on the window and whatever lay beyond. 
Eudora took her notes, while her chedcs per- 
sisted in flaming more and more scarlet; 
but she thanked chance for removii^ the 
mans^er and leaving her unscrutinized. 
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His back was still to her when she left the 
room; but halfw^ over the doorsill he 
called her back. 

"Hold on a minute. There's some- 
thing — " There he stopped as abruptly as 
he had begun. 

She only half turned, looking over her 
shoulder, and there her eyes met his. So 
tliey stood facing each other for a handful of 
minutes. Thot^ts stampeded throi^ the 
girl's brain like galloping shadows, as dim 
and quite as indistinguishable. Only one 
stood out clear and that was her realization 
that Michael Quiggan was no longer a mere 
dynamo. He was a man with very human 
eyes, eyes tliat held a small-boy look of 
loneliness and appeal. She had glimpsed 
this once before. What was it that he had 
missed out of life and that he was wanting 
now so terribly that he was almost asking 
for it? The girl wondered if he knew him- 
self how strong the appeal was. Knowii^ 
nothii^ about that part of his life that lay 
besnsnd the office, the girl could guess at 
nol^iing. Wl^, she didn't even know if he 
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were married, who his friends were, or what 
he did for recreation when the day's work 
was over. She had an absurd notion that 
she wished she could turn witdi, say, 
"Poof!" and so change him bade properly 
into a dynamo again. This unexpected 
humanizing of Michael Qu^an, for some 
equally unexpected reascm, hurt her. It 
hurt her so much that she wanted to hurry 
away and make believe it was just another 
commonplace ending to the host of conmum- 
place days she had spent there. But instead 
she stood immovable and her eyes dung 
fast to his. 

Michael Quiggan broke the discomfort of 
that silence for them both at last by saying, 
lamely: "I only wanted you to know that 
your place would be kept here for you. You 
can have it any time you care to come 
bade." 

With a breathless "Thank you" Eudora 
closed the door firmly behind her and her 
final escape. Just to be sure it was dosed 
she held fast to the knob for an instant while 
she waited for her cheeks to cool. "It's 
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no use pretending any more," she said to 
herself, "you're a woman at last, £. P., 
bound on the hilly road they all travel. 
There will be heights to tingle over, and 
dips into low, discouraging hollows; but 
never again will you find the long, even 
stretches that one can cover with easy 
tnreathing and straight-ahead eyes." 

And on the other side of the door Midtael 
Quiggan was calling himself a fool with all 
the picturesque variations that an Irishman 
with an imagination is capable of. He even 
went so far as to draw out of his vocabulary 
a single profanity, stiff with disuse. "Damn 
it all, man, she gets you just as an old- 
fashioned country garden alw^s gets you, 
or a peep at night into some Uttie old white 
farmhouse that stands along a lonely road 
with curtains up and lamp burning. 6he 
sets you dreaming and dreaming the most 
impossible lot of things; and you know 
you'd be homesidc as an all^ cat three 
squares east of BroadwEQr." 

It was mid- June when Eudora left the 
office (^ Midiael Qui^an and Jimmy 
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Barnes left his paper f(» what they both 
termed "good and all." The two plunged 
without further preliminaries into prepara- 
tions vital and immediate. They took their 
breathii^ si>ells on Eudora's rooftop, and 
from that vantage point th^ looked back 
on the fulfillment of the day and the promise 
of the morrow, critidzii^, planning, de- 
ddii^ to the habitual accompaniment of 
Sarah Filbert's julep and fresh-baked cake. 
It was on the roof, under the stars, that 
they threshed out every problem probable 
or imaginary that should confront them. 

"This is what I call getting down to 
business," Jimmy Barnes remarked on the 
second evening. "Nothing like planning 
every move to make sure that there is no 
one behind you to land you a back-hander 
just as you think you're safe on your feet." 

"There's nothing like a breadth of space 
and a starry calm to put strength and 
balance in you," philosophized Eudora. 

While Sarah, locSsmg back at them from 
the doorway of the toadstool after replen- 
i^ing both pitcher and plate on the table 
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beside them, chuckled softly to herself: 
"Sure dar's nothin' like puttin' good vittals 
in young stomachs to keep de spirits up 
and make dem feel like dey was nmnin' de 
universe." 

But whether it was plans or stars or 
pound cake, the feeling of conquerors was 
strong in both Eudora and Jimmy the 
week that marked the setting in motion of 
the wheels of their pl^. Eudora fo^ot 
everything but her faith in the play, and 
Jimmy foi^ot everything but his faith in 
Eudora. He had believed in her absolutely 
from that first meeting in the gorge as a 
person bound to succeed in whatever ad- 
venture she might undertake. 

The twenty thousand was transferred by 
Elijah MacPherson to Eudora's account in 
a New York bank. It was agreed at the 
outset that Eudora should in turn transfer 
the money to Jimmy's account as he needed 
it. It was further ^reed that Jimmy should 
sign all contracts and pay all bills, thereby 
leaving Eudora out of any possible liability. 
Jimmy Barnes had insisted on this. 
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"If we get in a hole they can sue me as 
much as they like — it won't do them any 
good and it won't do me any particular 
hann. But th^ could make it awfiil^ 
unpleasant for you, besides attadiing any 
property you might have left." 

In the matter of contract between them 
Eudora had her way. "What's the use? 
It's just a nuisance to have one made out, 
and Sadie s^s anyone can break a ccmtract 
if he wants to, and it costs more money 
than the otiier person cares to risk. We can 
just write down on a slip of paper anytliing 
we ^ree to and leave it in my desk so we 
WOTi't foi^et it." And that is how it came 
to pass that all that botmd Jimmy Barnes 
and Eudora legally tc^elher was a scrap of 
paper torn from Jimmy's notebook, on 
which was written the legend, "Out of the 
gross eamii^s of the pl^ shall be first 
taken the twenty thousand dollars loaned 
by E. P. P.; after that everything shall 
be split fifly-fifty between her and the 
author." 

"That ought to do," sud Jimmy Barnes. 
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"It ot^t to do for any two persons tiiat 
are on the level, and I guess we are." 

Eudora's eyes danced. In fact, Jimmy 
had lately discovered that they had a way 
of getting very starry at times. "I like 
you, Jimmy Barnes; I like you better and 
better." 

And Jimmy, flushing up to the roots of 
his hair, muttered, "Thanks — it's not a 
patch on mine.'* 

It took considerable discussion before 
th^ could decide in just what capacity 
Eudora should figure as long as she was not 
to figure publicly as producer. "I shall just 
have to be your secretary; there is no other 
position for me. And authors do have 
secretaries." 

"Anyone who knows this author would 
know he couldn't afford one," lai^ed 
Jimmy. "But that doesn't matter. We'll 
call it secretary — a rose by any other name, 
you know — and it will give you the author- 
ity to do about anything you please." 

"It gives me a right, anyway, to look 
after ^>ur interest and the play when you 
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are not around. And if you should ^ve 
me your power of attraney I could sign 
things." 

Almost the first thing th^ did was to 
s^ a contract for scenery to be done by 
one whom they both considered to be the 
most expert artist in the country. Eudora 
had gone into raptures over two produc- 
tions he had built and Jimmy Barnes made 
a close second in enthusiasm. They paid 
down three thousand on deposit, a half of 
the entire cost. 

"Of course he stung us terribly, I know 
that, but it's worth it; the play has 
simply got to be a picture — a glorious one 
from the moment the first curtain goes up. 
So much depends on the setting; and if we 
passed it over to anyone who made it look 
like a chromo we would be sorry all our 
lives." Eudora was trying as hard to con- 
vince herself that the extrav^ance was a 
legitimate one, as ^e was trying to con- 
vince Jimmy. "Before we had finished 
going over half of those models at the 
studio I knew Odrichs would paint that 
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old garden so sweet and real that the bees 
and the huimning birds would be a)mu^ 
through the st^e door on the openii^ 
night; and that wood brook is going to 
look so wet and mossy and full of trout that 
every boy in the house will be wonderii^ 
if his fishii^ tadde has kept all ri^t in the 
attic at home. So you see, Jimmy Barnes, 
even at that price the scenery is going to be 
cheap." 

And Jimmy Barnes slapped his pockets 
and said that he guessed she was right. 

Jimmy canvassed the theaters and listed 
all with a stage capacity adequate for their 
out-of-door sets. He also went over the 
agencies to get a fair idea of the people 
available and the salaries that were being 
paid. This proved hardly necessary, for 
Eudora had covered that groimd pretty 
thoroughly in the office of Michael Qui^an; 
and what she did not know Sadie could 
have told her. They went over their cast 
carefully and figured out the p^ roll, view- 
ii^ the results dolefully. They realized at 
the outset that thnr finances would allow 
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of no star, and in tiie nutter (^ leads they 
would have to indc with ecomm^r. 

"A good all-round cast is as mudi aa we 
can hope for at the b^inning," said Eutkora. 
"Lots of plays succeed without stars, and 
if the try-out nets us a good manner very 
probably he'll put in a star for Jacqueline. 
Johnny can be played by any nice boy." 

But even with economy and on paper 
their salary list for the cast added up to 
over twelve hundred a week, and that did 
not include a stage manager, a buaness 
manager, a press man, a cari>enter, or an 
electrician. 

"Bang goes sixpence>" quoted Etidora, 
with a wry little snile. "There's one con- 
solation, anyway. Z can always earn my 
living; I found that out in the last sax 
weeks." 

Jimmy leaned over and locked at her 
closer. "I've a himch that there 11 be no 
need of your earning anything ftx long, 
whether the play goes over or imder. 
You're going to marry." 

The girl sat up stiffly in her chair and 
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returned Jimmy's look. "It may sound 
funny to you, but that's one thing I don't 
believe I have ever thought about in all my 
life. Somehow there wasn't even a comer 
in our house for romance; it was stuffed 
too full of sdence and philolc^y for any- 
thii^ like that to creep in. And since then 
I've been too busy thinking about the play 
to think mudi about myself." ^e lai^ed 
in a merry little imdertcme. "Think of 
fallii^ in love ! Why, Jimmy Barnes, 
doesn't it sound absurd?" 

But Jimmy did not agree with her, 
although he nodded his head in a w^ that 
betokened approval. "Bound to happen, 
nevertheless. But that's what I Uked about 
you at the first — no nonsense — no drooping 
lashes — no die-aw^ glances — just a pair 
of steady, trustable-comrade SOTt of eyes. 
But inside you've got a Uttle old fire box 
that can re^ster top-notch pressure for 
everything you like. Things and people 
mean a lot to you, or they mean nothing 
at all. And when you do fall in love you 
will fall solid." He got up and walked over 
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to the coping <tf the roof, stood there a mo- 
meat, looking out acron the Park, and then 
walked back again with a bioad grin on his 
face. It seemed to grow broader as he stood 
over Eudora's chair, looking down at her. 
"Do you know, New York has done some- 
thing to you — couldn't posably ^1 you 
what it was, but it has turned you out 
awfuUy good to look at and bully good to 
have aroimd. Men are gcnng to like you 
tremendously. I wish I felt as sure of the 
play gmag over the top to success as I fed 
of your gdng over the top to matrimony." 
There was nothing officious in Jinui^s 
bluntness; and after tbc indifference of 
Midiael Quiggan £ud(»« foimd it unde- 
niably pleasant. For whereas a woman 
may not care a whit for tiie attention and 
admiration of men, an absolute indifference 
is more than liable to rumple her feelings 
and make her unccnnfortably conscious 
tiiat somehow as a woman - product ^he 
must be ctxisideraNy below stuidard. And 
so Eudora smiled i^ at Jimmy with that 
very comrade sort of look in her ores that 
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he had apdcen of. "You may not be r^t 
at all, but somehow I like to have you say 
it. Every girl would rather be an asset 
than a liability. Now let's get down to 
business." 

Before Jimmy Barnes left that n^t 
they threshed out the matter of Samuel 
Steinb^^. His name had been bandied 
between them many times, Jimmy throwing 
it across to Eudora as the most plausible 
solution to a theater and reliable bookings. 
And Eudora laxMnptly throwing it back at 
Jimmy as something abhorred and not even 
to be considered. But for all her rejection 
of him Jimmy held firm to the belief tiiat 
this head of the biggest theatrical avpora- 
tion in the country could serve them as no 
one else would. He knew. Hadn't he tried 
the office of every other manner in New 
York and been dismissed as promptly as 
he had been admitted? But Samuel Stein- 
berg had been undeniably decent — and what 
was more, he didn't seem at all inclined 
to interfere with Jimmy's own handling of 
his play. The bc^'' was quite sure th&t he 
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had been much maligned and he was ready 
to defend him heartily against every attack 
the ^I made. 

"We've got to have some place to sign 
up the cast and we've got to have a theater 
for rdiearsals, and I don't see how we can 
get either of those things without Stein- 
berg's help." This was Jimmy's ultimatum. 
But Eudora had another idea in her head. 
It was a hazy idea built up from a chance 
remark of Sadie's. It had to do with one 
"Pop" Tanner, a well-known real-estate 
dealer and owner; and according to Sadie 
he had built and owned two of the best 
theaters in town. Why couldn't they Ipase 
one of those? At least there was no harm 
in looking into the matter; and with this in 
mind Eudora be^ed Jimmy to put aside 
the question of Samuel Steinberg for a 
couple of days. 

"You can hire a hall and sign up the cast 
there while I look up my hazy idea. I can 
get the address of one just off Broadway 
from Sadie; Mr. Quiggan used it two or 
three times for rehe£u^s when he coiUdn't 
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get a theater, so it will be large enough to 
try out any scenes you want to. Please, 
Jimmy," and Eudora's smile brought the 
desired result. 

In the mormng early, therefore, Eudora 
set forth in pursuit of "Pop" Tanner. Her 
courage was h^h, and over and over she 
kept telling herself that there was every 
chance in the world of succeeding. This 
was a part of Eudora's unconscious philos- 
opixy of life, to undertake whatever venture 
she had decided upon, with the firm belief 
tliat success lay at the other end. "It gives 
you an atmosphere of winning out, anyway, 
to carry about with you," she said to her- 
self as she sat in the outer office of the 
real-estate dealer, after sending in her 
card. "And I believe people are bound to 
get a whiff of your viewpoint the minute 
you come in the room. It's sure to preju- 
dice them in your favor without their 
knowing anything about it." 

Her initial honesty in this immediate 
venture undoubtedly gained for her an im- 
mediate interview in the midst of a con- 
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gested morning, for she confessed to the 
diminutive ofiBce diagon that stood guard 
outside that she was a strainer in town, 
that Mr. Tanner did not know her, but 
that she very much wanted to see him in 
regard to some proper^ of his. All of 
which the boy construed into "Strange lady 
on business with the boss — no piker." 
And ahnost at cmce he was showing Eudora 
through the glass partition. 

"Pop" Tanner's greeting was pleasant 
almost to tiie point of fUi^>ancy. He let 
her talk uninterrupted until she finished all 
that she had to say, while he beamed down 
upon her with the expression of a convivial 
person entertaining a small but complete 
joke. 

"My dear young lac^," he said when 
she had finished, "you've got a wonderful 
nerve — simply wonderful; but it won't get 
you very far here. If I leased my theaters 
to every bunch of Greenwich Village ama- 
teurs that wanted them th^'d both be 
mortgaged by now and I wouldn't be owning 
them." 
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"But we're not amateura/' jHDtested the 
girl. 

"Pn^esacmals, eh? Everybody's pro- 
fessional nowadays. Well, call yourself 
anything that will make you hapi:^, and 
nin along. I'm busy." He swui% back in 
his chair, turning his bade upon her, thereby 
cBsmissii^ her as completely ^ if he had 
gtme out of the room. 

With wrath r^ing within her Eudora 
turned to the door, but before she was 
wholly out of the room "Pop" Tanner sUd 
about in his chair again and threw a parting 
remark to her. "I'll talk business with 
you when you've got a regular proposition 
to offer. Come back when you've got a 
real manner, or a name that means some- 
tiling baddng you, or you can show me a 
omtract or two signed by a big Broadway 
light. One name would do — if it was a big 
one like John Seymour," he chuckled in a 
bleating srat of way. "Just sign up Sey- 
mour and I'll let you have the theater any 
day. By-1^." 

On the door mat in the hallway outside 
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Eudora faced her defeat. Well, if the stidc 
wouldn't beat she must go farther and find 
fire that would bum; and as the metaphor 
of the old nursery rhyme flashed into her 
mind she cat^t her breath. "Fire, fire, bum 
stick," she laired softly. And with the 
words riling in her ears and a preposterous 
idea pounding in her mind she hurried away. 

It was luncheon time, but she did not 
wait for limch. She kept on her way \mtil 
she reached the st£^e door of the Stuy- 
vesant Theater, wherein Edythe Glenden- 
ning had settled for a long successful run. 
Ludc again took a hand in the adventure 
and the girl caught the actress just as she 
was goii^ up to her dressing room for that 
day's matinee. It took but a minute to 
poxir the story of her happenii^;s into the 
actress's ready ears while she was dressii^; 
and a smile of amusement brushed her lips 
as the girl coupled a request to the end of 
the story. 

"That n^ht on the trsun you made me 
think of a child wandering in a faery tale — 
seekii^ the impossible and findii^ it." She 
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turned impulsively, cupped her hands about 
the girl's eager face, and looked into it very 
tenderly. "X don't know what there is 
about you to make one feel that way, but 
somehow I believe everyone wants to help 
you. I think they must ratlier like the idea 
of getting into the faery tale with you and 
having a chance to play at the impossible 
themselves." 

"'Pop* Tanner wasn't keen about it; 
neither was Michael Qui^an, for that 
matter," mused Eudora. 

"But Sadie was — and I am. You know, 
n^ dear, it isn't a bad compliment, on the 
whole, to have your own kind a little more 
e^er to help you than the men. It shows 
that your faery tale rings true." 

She waited only until she was dressed, 
and then she sent her maid with a note to 
John Seymour. "I happen to know that 
he's lunching to-day at the Lambs with 
Ogden St. Clair. He's himting for a new 
play, so he will come; but beyond that 
please don't expect anything, my dear. 
Actors are strange beings, you know." 
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For a half hour Eadora watxiied t^ be- 
^nning of Edythe Glendennii^r's play from 
Hie wings and held her breath in e£^;er 
antidpation of what might be the oiztcome 
of the interview. And then John Sesrmour 
came, and for twenty minates Eudora knev 
what it was like to be reduced to the lowest 
tenna of himian life and slowly grilled. In 
after years she could never look back upon 
that interview in the actress's dressii^ room 
without feeling again the mortification and 
humiliation that were heaped upon her by 
an unsparing tongue, ^e was allowed to 
give a brief survey of the first act of the 
play; whereupon Jc^ Seymour tot:k. up 
1^ thread she had dropped and wove tiie 
finish according to his own erratic imE^na- 
tion. Apparently it did not matter in the 
least when Eudora tried to explain that the 
play did not really end that way. 

"Never mind — it probably ends in some- 
tiimg equally bad and banal. And really,, 
you know, isn't it expectii^ a good deal 
to ask me to listen to stuff by any young 
unknown chap that nobody knows and 
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that hasn't even got a manager to back 
him?" 

The remainder of the interview became 
a monologue, wherein Eudora writhed and 
wr^gled. It seemed incredible that anyone 
could couch such egotism and conceit in 
such polite and exquisite language. And 
after he had slipped away with a grim nod 
at Eudora and a commiseratit^ smile at the 
actress Eudora gathered up what was left 
of her emotions and took her own departure. 

*'I*m so sorry." The actress looked after 
her with sympathetic eyes. "He can be so 
nice— and so horrid. What are you going 
to do next?" 

"I don't know." There was a hard, 
clenched sound to the girl's voice, and then 
because she couldn't fail the trust .of a 
friend like this one die smiled bravely over 
the mortification and disappointment. "It 
was delidously funny, you know. Think of 
being able to carry about with all that grace 
such a colossal appreciation of oneself I Why, 
he swings it as jauntily as he swings that 
swagger stick of his. But," and here the 
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g^l's eyes flashed a steely blue, "if hiiman 
power can compass it we're going to make 
that play such a hit that some day Mr. Beau 
Bnimmel Seymour is goii^ to be just the 
least little bit sony he never let me tell him 
how Jimmy Barnes wrote the endii^." 

That night Eudora had her rooftop to 
herself and paced the length and breadth of 
it with such tireless, determined steps that 
Sarah Filbert, watching from the shadow 
of the toadstool, grew worried and mumbled 
to hersdf : 

Dat pore U1' chile*s got a crazy fit 
^ain. ^e's trom^nn' like one of de c^ed 
beasts in de Park yander." And when the 
old woman could stand it no longer she 
called across the darkness: "Lordy sakesi 
honey, can't yo'm stop? Let ole Sarah 
pick yo* up and tote yo* off to bed same as 
if yo* was a li'l' chile." 

"I'm not tired;" but the girl's voice be- 
lied the words. "You go off to bed yourself 
and I'll come just as soon as I've covered 
the distance that lies between me and the 
next idea." 
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But try as hard she might and walk as 
fast as she could, the distance wasn't covered 
that night. And at last, having to confess 
to her own weariness, the ^rl stumbled off 
to bed. "Perhaps the old Russian proverb 
is right," she thought — "perhaps morning is 
wiser than evening." 

As she sat at the breakfast table tb& next 
morning, looking idly over the ' morning 
paper and caring little about what she read, 
a headline on the third page caught her 
eye. It set forth the fact that the univeraty 
had sent a delegation of its trustees to con- 
vene at a certain hotel in the city, for the 
purpose of launching a drive for an endow- 
ment fund. And the name that led all the 
rest of the trustees was that of Jonathan 
van V^ck. She read no farther. She even 
forgot to finish her breakfast, to Sarah's 
outspoken disgust. 

"I can't help it," SEud the prl. "You see, 
Sarah, that pig I told you about long ago is 
still needing help, and I hope — I hope I have 
found the water that's going to quench the 
fire that's going to bum the stick that's 
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going to beat the dog tbat*a gcrfng to tnte 
the ing so that hell jump over the stile 
some night soon and land rig^t in the lap 
of popular favor." And then seeing the 
look of disgust on the old woman's face 
change to one of terror, she patted the big 
shoulder reassuringly. "It*s all right, dear; 
I'm not a bit crazy. I*m just hapi^, and 
when we're happy we're liable to say 
anything." 

But as she closed the door of the toad- 
stool behind her on her way down to that 
particular hotd the paper had specified, she 
said to herself, scrftly, "That old proverb 
was right, and nu^be I can beg for Jimn^ 
better than Jimmy could beg for himself." 
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"Water, vtUer, quench fire; firt won't bum ttki, 
ttUk mtui't beat dog, dof aon'l bite pig, pig tmm'l get 
Oter the itile, and I iha'n't get home to-night." But 
Ae aater tooiM not. 

f UDORA timed her visit on Jona- 
i than van Wide so that it woiild 
fall ahead of the limcheon hour. 
^ Before sending up her card she 
took the precautitm to write under her own 
name "Daughter of Daniel Post"; she was 
relying solely on her father's past ocnnec- 
tion with the university to gain her hn 
interview. 

"It's ftuuiy," she apostrt^duzed as she 
went into the least crowded of tlie recep> 
tion rooms to wait, "how little you ever 
seemed to help or care wlwn you were 
alive, but since you died you've done a lot. 
I am bei^nnjng to forget you were a i^iilolo- 
g^st and (Moly rememberii^ that you were 
toy father. I hope you are glad; it may 
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help to make up for the terrible jolt the play 
must be givii^ you." She smiled at her 
thoughts, and the smile lingered just long 
enot^ to greet Jonathan van V^ck on his 
entrance. 

He was a -mzcaed, crabbed, angular man 
with a naturally snarlii^ interior, but an 
exterior capable of adjustment. Just at 
present it was geared to the highest degree 
of heartiness that the meanest trustee was 
capable of. The morning had gone beyond 
expectations; already a sum far surpassing 
their hopes had been pledged for the endow- 
ment and their goal was already in sight. 
So he crossed the room toward Eudora with 
a satisfied rubbing of hands and a drop to 
the lower left-hand comer of his mouth 
that served for a smile. "Ah, my dear, it 
was a great regret that I was unable to 
attend your father's funeral. Sdatica — a 
terrible thing — ^has no respect even for 
death." 

It was on the ^I's lips to assure him 
that his absence had not mattered in the 
slightest. But she cai^t herself in the 
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nick of time and substituted instead a word 
of sympathy for the sciatica. He partially 
folded himself like a jackknife and sat down 
on a settee beside her, still rubbii^ his 
hands. "Yes, yes, it was a a>ld, bleak day 
if you will remember." He bit off the last 
word short and turned to her with a comer 
glance from a pair of pale, beryl ^es. 
"Your father was very much honored by us 
all; even his memory is a distinct asset in 
this present campaign. You know about 
it?" 

"I read it in the morning paper." 
"Ah yes. I did not know you were in 
town." He stopped short again and his 
mouth twisted about as if trying to achieve 
something better in the way of a smile. 
"You are like your father — ^very." 

"I'm not," contradicted Eudora. "I'm 
not at all like him." The meaning of the 
smile had dawned upon her. Jonathan van 
VWck had interpreted her vmt in terms of a 
^ft to the endowment fund, a gift in her 
father's name. She wanted to laugh at the 
absurdity of the situation. She had come 
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to beg, not to bestow, and unless she was 
successful the university would undoubtedly 
be gettii^ a very substantial ^ft from 
Daniel Post. But they would have to wait 
for it. It was not hers to give or to with- 
hold. In the meantime what was she gtnng 
to say to the meanest trustee v/bx> was 
undoubtedly entertaining expectaticms? 
While she fumbled about ftx words uncon- 
sciously he helped her out. 

"I presume you are visiting friends here? 
Very sensible. Youi^ people should not 
stay by themselves, harborii^ grief." 

"I'm not," said the ^1, bluntly. "I'm 
neither harboring nor visiting; I'm 
working." 

"Indeedl" The few str^;glii^ hairs that 
served Jonathan van V^ck for eyebrows 
were elevated to a fntdi of surprise. "I had 
understood from no less a person than his 
intimate friend Ma(J>herson that Professor 
Post left ample means— ample." Much 
was conveyed in the repetition. 

"He did," agreed the girl. "I'm working 
because I want to." 
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"Admirable r* He took to rubbing his 
hands harder to show his increased satis- 
faction. 

Eudora noted this and smiled up at him. 
"I*m glad you approve; you sec, I've come 
to you for help." 

For an instant she thought he was going 
to close up entirely and snap off the settee. 
He jerked back and forth in what seemed to 
be a spasm of emotion and his eyebrows dis- 
appeared entirely under a plastered thatch 
o[ yellow-gray hair. "Impossible!" He 
muttered it to himself. 

But Eudora continued to smile sweetly. 
She had determined to try all the soft, 
appealing wiles of her sex and thereby warm 
up the old man's nature, if such a thit^ 
could be possible. Instinctively she had 
guessed that Jimmy's manner had been 
cold and curt, and that pride in the boy 
had made it impossible for him to reach 
out for any sympathy from this hard- 
crusted uncle. But she might be able to 
succeed where Jimmy had failed and soften 
up Jonathan van V^ck to a pcnnt of kindli- 
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ness. "You sec," she be^^in, slowly, ftw she 
did not msh to repeat and she did not 
intend any words tx> be lost, "your nephew, 
Jimmy Barnes, has written a wonderful 
play." But she got no farther. 

"Wonderful poppicockl What has nqr 
nephew to do with this visit?" The 
words were hurled at her as if they had 
been shot through the barrel of a machine 
gun, and the beryl eyes glowered at her 
balefully. 

"Nothing at all. He doesn't know you 
are here — he doesn't know I'm here. Com- 
ing was my own idea. You really dcm't 
know about the play; you couldn't, of 
course, because you haven't read it. But 
it is wonderful. It is the kind of a play 
that the public should have the privilege 
of seeing; it will give them a good, honest 
return for th«r mon^, make them glad 
they came and want to come agsaa. You 
know there are not many plays that make 
you feel liiat way." 

"I don't know. I never see a jday — 
waste of tinw." 
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"Ik&>st of them are; you're right. But 
^mmy's wouldn't be." 

"Well, if it is so fine, why can't he get a 
manager to produce it?" 

"That takes a long time and Jimmy's 
play would be out of date. It's dmply got 
to be done this season." 

"Look here, young woman, every jraung 
dreamer thinks his silly dreams are wcnth 
something; it doesn't matter whether he 
paints them, writes them, or puts them to 
music. He's always going around the 
world hunting up the hard-working, saving 
business man who can't afford to dream, to 
persuade him to g^ve him the boost that is 
goii^ to make him successful. Now if one 
boost would do it and he was any sort of a 
man himself he'd do his own boosting. The 
trouble is his dreams haven't a pennyworth 
of value or he could sell his stock outright." 

"Not always," quoted Eudora. "If it 
hadn't been for help at the beginning, lots 
and lots of beautiful dreams woiild have 
been lost to the world." 

"Bosh I" 
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"Yes, they would. And why isn't there 
just as niudi fun to be had investing your 
money in making the world more beautiful 
as in maldi^ it richer or wiser car more 
deadly?" 

"Wait until you have some mon^ of 
your own to invest and you will wig a 
different tune." 

"No, I won't. You see, I have invested 
my money already— I've invested it in 
Jimmy Barnes's play." 

All the snarl that was naturally inside 
the meanest trustee came snarling out: 
"You're a little fool. Father's money, too, 
I w^er.'* 

"It's mine now," Eudora reminded him, 
sweetly. 

"It would have to be or it wouldn't be 
thrown away on a youi^ ass and his scrib- 
blings. How much is it?" 

"Never mind. It's in and it can't come 
out." 

"Well, you lose it — every peni^ of it — 
and I hope it mil teach you a lesson. Luddly 
you are young enough to profit by it." 
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"M ... ml Perhaps." 

Jonathan van Vt^ck got up, soapiung 
himself <^>en as he did so. "I suppose 
you've found your mcmey isn't goii^ to 
be enoui^ and so you've come to me for 
more. Well, you can't have it. I told 
James once that I wouldn't put any money 
into a play, and I never contradict myself. 
You are probably in love with him or you 
would have more sense — the sense your 
father's daughter should have. Now listen 
to me. If that play was any good, and by 
that I mean good enough to be a sound 
investment, some manager would have 
snapped it up like that." He illustrated 
with a long bony thumb and forefinger. 
"My friend Don Hernandez has told me 
a hundred times that a good play never 
goes begging." 

Eudora was on her feet in an instant, 
aquiver with excitement. She even pulled 
the angular man's sleeve without knowing 
it. "You know Don Hemandezr* 

"I think that is what I said. He is an 
alumnus of the univer^^ — same class as 
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mine. This mcmung I g^ his cbedc fen' a 
hundred thousand dollars for the fiind," 
and he patted his breast pocket dgnificantly. 

"Sit down." Eudora jer^d him bade on 
the settee, keeping her hands securdy on 
his arm. "We dm't need money— that 
wasn't what I came to you for. What we 
need is the name of scnne imsminent man 
or manager baddng us. He doesn't have 
to do a thing but give us the right to use 
that name for booking purposes and adver- 
tidng. It isn't much. Don't you see it 
isn't? Now please won't you take me to 
Mr. Hernandez? And tc^;ether we could tell 
him about Jimmy's play. If he knew he 
was your nephew and that you cared he 
would back the play in a second." 

"Hah! Would he? Well, in the first 
place I have no intentions of taking you in 
to bother a busy friend of mine; and in the 
second place I don't care a continental about 
my nephew or his play. If you will kindly 
detach me I should like to go to lundi." 

Hie girl removed her hands without a 
word. Strangely enough, she felt sony fen' 
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Jonathan van Wick. What must life be 
worth to a man like this? "Good-by," she 
said, soberly. "It's too bad I have bothered 
you. You see, although I knew and had 
heard a great deal about you, I thought at 
heart you were quite a different person. 
I was foolish enough to believe that anyone 
who was lucky enough to be Jimmy Barnes's 
uncle would be awfully keen to have a 
diance to help make the success he is going 
to make. Please don't forget that— he's 
going to make it!" 

Her last glimpse of the meanest trustee 
was one of snarls and jeiks as he disap- 
peared through the great double doots; 
and Eudora, with a heavy heart and feet of 
lead, trailed slowly up Broadway to the hall 
where Jimmy Barnes was supposed to be 
signing up the cast. She found him alone 
before a little table strewn with pale-blue 
ccHitracts; and she dropped we£uily into 
her chair be^de him. 

"Where is the cast?" she asked. 

Jinuny surveyed her with open sarcasm. ' 
"Oh yes I Cast? Where is it?" 
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"Haven't you any?" 

The boy leaned ba(^ in his chair, tipped 
it to the proper balancing angle, shoved his 
hands deep into his pockets, and whistled 
"Tipperaiy '* Eudora looked and under- 
stood. Stie jerked him back to a solid 
footix^ on the floor. "You'd better get 
it out of your system, Jimnqr Barnes. 
Nothing you could tell me woiild make 
me a bit more discouraged than I am this 
minute." 

"So your real-estate dealer didn*t deal?" 

The girl shook her head. "Nothing did. 
I tried ever so mai^ thii^;s, but luck isn't 
running our way. I've come to one great 
overpowering fact: for some reason or 
other it is ctmsidcred a crime for two youi^, 
inconspicuous persons to try and produce a 
play. The very mention of it seems to call 
down upon us nothing but derision and 
distrust." 

"Same here," agreed Jinuny Barnes. 
"I haven't been able to sign up one first- 
class actor. A few walked in, but they 
walked out again just as soon as they heard 
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about it. We look fishy — ^that's the plain 
English of it." 

"Haven't you signed up one?" In spite 
of herself the girl sounded appahed. 

"Yes, I'\^ signed up five for small parts. 
But they're unmistakably second-rate and 
I don't believe I would have gotten them if 
they hadn't been hard up." 

"What are we going to do?" 

Jimmy's answer . was short. "Samuel 
Steinberg." 

Eudora gave a hopeless little shn^ to 
her shoulders. "There doesn't seem to be 
anjrthing else. I hate to go to him, just 
the same. If Sadie said it once she said it 
a dozen times: 'You can't trust him — She'll 
double-cross you every time. Whatever hap- 
pens, don't go to him.' But there doesn't 
seem anything else left for us to do." 

'"Kiere isn't. It's Steinberg or bust. 
I'm sorry on your accoimt; it doesn't seem 
fair to get him to manage a show you've 
put your money in, but I honestly don't 
think he is half as bad as Sadie makes him 
out to be." Jimxny saw her to the lift and 
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for the first time noticed how tired she 
looked. "Do go home and rest up," he 
pleaded. "I don't like to have the thing 
get on your nerves this way. I thought 
puttii^ on a play was gob^ to be no end 
of fun — ^that's why I was willing to have you 
come in; but if it is going to make you look 
sudi a done-for little kid I'd rather pull out 
now and go back to the paper." 

"No, you don't." Eudora's chin stiffened. 
"I wouldn't quit now for twenty million dol- 
lars. No one thinks we can possibly succeed 
but Sadie — unless perhaps Miss Glenden- 
ning; and we are just going to show them 
all how mistaken they are. Good-by." 

It was not, however, until Eudora had 
reached her rooftop that she felt as tired 
as die had looked to Jimn^ Barnes. The 
day had been sultry, the first really wiltii^; 
day (^ the summer, and she was more than 
glad to be taken in charge by Sarah and 
put to bed in one of the steamer chairs on 
the shady ^de of the toadstool porch. 
Sarah stood over her with a mammoth palm- 
leaf fan and crooned her to sleep. Far into 
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the dusk she slept the sleep of sheer ex- 
haustion and woke refreshed to hear Sarah 
tmimbUng into the telephone : "Yo'm better 
call again. I wouldn't waken dat pore Til' 
diile fo' fortune." 

"Hold the wire," called Eudora. "I'm 
awake." And she followed her message into 
the house as fast as she could. 

Sarah was still holding the receiver. 
"It's Marse Barnes, honey; he done called 
up twice already." 

Eudora took the recwver vnth an eager 
hand. "Good news?" 

"Bully!" Jimmy's vmce soimded jubi- 
lant. "Steinberg is all right. He's promised 
us dther the Schuyler or the Studebacker 
for an opening on a fifty-fifty basis for the 
first month and forty-sixty if we hold over. 
He'll arrange the bookings for us; he's 
giving us one of his stage managers, the 
one that put on 'Flesh Pots' for him; he's 
going to help me dgn up the rest of the cast 
here to-morrow and we've got the Vander- 
lip the day after to-morrow for rehearsals. 
How's that?" 
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"It sounds too beautiful to be true." 
She tried to keep any dgn of skeptidsm out 
of her vtH(%, for she did not want Jimn^ to 
know that her gladness was a whit less than 
his. But somehow she couldn't rejoice 
over it with a full heart. But lest Jimmy 
should sense it she mustered up all the en- 
thusiasm she could manage. "It's fine; but 
it is no more than the play deserves. I 
guess we could stand a little good luck." 

"You bet we can," laughed Jimmy. 

For the neset week prospects brightened 
considerably. To be sure, there were flies 
in the ointment; but, as both the girl and tlie 
boy ai^ed, they couldn't expect everything 
to straighten out in a moment or everybody 
to be perfect. Felix Blume, the st£^e 
mant^er assigned by Samuel Steinberg, was 
the blackest of the flies. He was cheap and 
he smattered too distinctly of the seamy 
side of Broadway for either of them to 
like him. But he seemed to know his 
bu^ess after a fashion; and he knew how 
to handle his cast, albeit his methods were 
in no wise those of a gentleman. He was 
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forever sug^estii^ dianges in the play, and 
some of these, in the matter of stage business 
and situation, ^nuny conceded; but he re- 
fused to let him lay hands on the text. 

"Have it your own weqt," grumbled the 
stage manager, vntti an attempt at good 
h\unor. "But you'll find out soon enoi^h 
that those lines are too classy to get over. 
Hiey need seasonii^ up v/itti a little snapi^ 
slang. No one talks that way except in 
books.'* 

The cast, that at first had seemed at least 
fair, began to cheapen and take upon itself 
the same general hue as the stage manner. 
The two leads were espedally galling to 
Eudora and Jimmy. Tlie actor cast fen: 
Johnny was a flashy youth with much as- 
surance and a certain racy Cohenesque 
manner which seemed to make him very 
popular mth his fellow actors; but of real 
quality there was none. The i^l who 
played Jacqueline, Clara Cutting, had even 
less. 

"They might do for a musical comedy or 
vaudeville and make a hit," said Ewkira, 
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"but I'm afraid th^ are goins to make 
these two parts look like a piece of flamiel." 
And she quoted one of Sadie's fa^nved 
nmiles. 

Jumny groaned deeply. **'I know* but 
Stdnbei^ says they'll do all ri{^t,f<n: the 
road and he'll have two good ones ready 
fOT the opening." 

The girl shook her head in flat contradic- 
tion. "They won't do. Don't you see 
what's happening? Th^ and that horrid 
Felix Blume are lolling the play with cheap- 
ness. They are like mildew on a field of 
com. Little by little all the healthy, sunny 
atmosphere is gcur^, and by the time we 
have played two or three weeks the play 
will be another cheap BroadwfQr comedy." 
"No, it won't. I won't let them change 
my lines or put in any sordid business." 

Eudora smiled wistfully. "Dear old boy, 
you don't see. It isn't lines or atuation, 
it's atmosphere. It's the breath of the play, 
and the people who put it in are the ones 
who are acting it." 

Another fly in the ointment was the ab- 
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sence (^ a theater for rehearsals. In spite 
of Samuel Stdnberg's continued promises, 
after the first day something always hap- 
pened and there was no theater available. 
The head of the corporation telephoned 
and excused himself every day to the stage 
manner; he was always very sorry and 
quite sure that he would have a theater for 
tiiem by the next day. But nothing was 
forthcoming; they were forced to repair to 
the hall off Broadway, and this cost them a 
hundred and fifty a week. 

"I don't beUeve he ever intended to let 
us have a theater again," said Eudora. 
"That first time was just bait — it covered 
the hook and we've swallowed it and he 
thinks he has us firmly caught." 

But Jimmy wouldn't agree to this. 
"Broadway's awfully congested now; there 
are a crowd of shows rehearsing. Sl^n- 
berg told me yesterday he had to send one 
of his own companies over to the Purple 
Palace." 

In s^te of all flies in the (nntment. how- 
ever, Eudora hoped and Jimmy felt reason- 
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abfy secure. It was a wonderful Hang to 
see the play take concrete form; to see 
scenes grow into somediing bi^^er tban 
they were written to be; to hear lizws gather 
meaning and force; and above all to feel, 
in spate of mudi intruding dieapness and 
many conunoni^ces, that Jimmy's ideal 
was all there. At noon they lunched to- 
gether in some quaint little haunt that they 
ferreted out in the numerous byways of the 
aty. There was the little back yard where 
rustic tables were capped by red umbrellas 
and English ivy covered the red-bride 
walls. There was the little tea shop that 
looked as if it might have been taken up 
bodily frcon Mayfair and set down on an 
offshoot of Broadway — where even the 
waibvsses dropped an occasional "H" and 
still held fast to rudc^ English complexions. 
There was the little sanded, sbiffy place of 
one I^coletti, that dropped down tiiree 
stops from the level of the sidewalk and pro- 
^ddcd you with spaghetti and real Parmesan 
and sauces that might have been stirred 
over a tile stove in southern Italy. And 
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at day's end there was dinner, usually 
together, on Eudora's rooftop, set out when 
the weather permitted under the slc^nng 
roof of the toadstool and served by a 
beaming ebony goddess. Sarah was con- 
tent to cook all the afternoon if she wfts 
granted the joy of watching two ravenous 
appetites at night devour her handiwork. 
And after the dishes were deared away 
Jimmy and Endora sat on watching the 
stars come out and the buildings across the 
Park light up while they went over the dsy's 
happenings and planned for the morrow's. 

So did it go for five days, for six, seven, 
eight, nine, and ten. But with the last five 
there grew in the minds of both an acute 
feelii^ of tmeaaness; a realization that 
the cheapness was gaining on the fineness 
of the play and that Eudora's metaphorical 
allusion to mildew held more of truth 
than of poetry. On the tenth day things 
happened. 

To begin with, the day was insufferably 
hot and stuffy and it had followed upon an 
equally hot night. Nobody had sl^; 
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evoybody was cross and nerves were tense 
and jumpy. Felix Blume had tightened up 
the cast to a pitch of hysteria in half an 
hour. The youngest girl finished her scene 
and went off sobbi:^ to a comer of the hall. 
Twice there was an exchange of profanities 
between the manager and the leading youth, 
and at last, with two brilliant spots of color 
on her cheeks that flamed above the rouge, 
Clara Cutting turned upon Felix Blume and 
Jimmy impartially with a venom of a viper. 

"No soul on Gawd's earth can speak lines 
like those. They're the limit. They 'mn't 
got ai^ punch — ^they 'ain't got ansrthing to 
get *em across. They sound like the par- 
son's comin' to tea. You oi^t to know 
the days of stuff like 'Shore Acres' and the 
'Old Homestead* are gone along with prayer 
meetings and the American Revolution. 
I ain't goin' to act in this play tmless both 
you gents get busy and hand me some lines 
I can get my teeth in.** 

"She's right." The st^e manager sidled 
round to the actresses's side and faced 
Jimmy with an open sneer. "You don't 
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know a whole lot about this play business, 
Ik&. Barnes — it takes a man about three 
plays before he knows how to handle one. 
Now you've got good stuff there — a lot of 
real good stuff. You've even put in a few 
new ideas that are all right, and you've got 
enough of the good old stuff to put the play 
over. But it's raw goods — still in the 
piece. See what I mean? What you need 
is to take the advice of a good tailor and let 
him cut and fit the goods to suit the public.'* 
The stage manager grinned with apprecia- 
tion of his own cleverness. Then he 
thumbed the armholes of his vest and 
crossed his feet complaisant^. "Now, I'm 
the tailor — cutting and fitting proper's my 
job." 

Jimmy hesitated only an instant while 
he took time to look at Eudora. Her 
cheeks were flaming, her ^es were glinting 
a cold, steely blue, her head was back, and 
her chin was set with that degree of indig- 
nation that Jimmy knew meant somethii^. 
Then he turned, strode quietly to a chair 
against the wall whereon 1^ the st^e 
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manager's straw bat. Hcking it up. he 
handed it to him. "Z don't need a tail<»', 
so I guess Z can do without your services 
after this. Good day." 

Felix Blume's grin changed to a blank 
stare and thai to a choleric flush that 
mounted the full lo^^tli of his face and 
disappeared in the roots of his hair. He 
snatched his hat and jammed it on his head. 
Then thrusting his face close to Jinmiy's, 
he shouted: "IMsmiss me, do you? Wdl, 
well see what Steinberg says about it.*' 

He took his exit in silence. When he was 
gone Jimmy dismissed the cast until after- 
noon and he and Eudora faced an emp^ 
hall between them. 

"He's right; there's sure to be trouble 
witli Stonbei^," groaned Jimmy. 

"Z dcm't care," said EudcnB. "Z'm ^dc 
already of his people and the stamp he puts 
oa his plays. Z'd rather have the piay fail 
right now than have it open in New York 
this way. Zt's been accumulating cheapness 
for the last — Z don't know how long. You 
know yourself that you'd rather bum it up 
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tiian see it turn into somethii^ dieap and 
shoddy." 

"I know," conceded Jimmy. **But what 
about your money? Th€rc*s over four 
thousand of it gone already." 

"Never mind the mon^. There are only 
two things to think about— seeing the play 
hurt, or quitting. I'm for beginnii^ again." 

"What do you mean?" 

"I mean, as loi^ as we've begun to dean 
house, let's clean it up properly." 

"Turn the vi^ole cast loose?" 

"Turn the leads and all the rest that we 
know are no good." 

"What will Samuel Stdnbog say? Where 
will we get a new cast? What will we do 
about the contracts? It's easy enou|^ to 
say turn them loose, but can we?" 

"We can," said Eudora, emphatically. 
"Those contracts give us ten days* proba- 
tion — well, to-morrow's the tenth day for 
everycme but Mr. Blume. I suppose he can 
sue us — but he's dismissed, anyw^. As for 
the cast, I'm going to ask Sadie to help us. 
It's funny I never thought of that before- 
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She has dozens of applicants in that of5ce 
every day; instead of turning them away 
she can send them on to us. Shell be glad 
to, and, what's nune, she'll make them want 
to come. See if she doesn't I" She sprang 
to her feet and started toward the telephone 
at the far end of the hall, ^e was halfway 
there when the bell rang. 

"That's Steinberg," said Jimmy. "What 
mil you bet?" And then as he sfnang 
after her, he added, "I'd better talk to him, 
I guess." 

Jimmy answered in mono^llables. Eu- 
dora could tell by the expression on his face 
tiiat he was gripping hard at his self-control. 
At last he hung up the receiver with a jerk 
alid turned back to her with one of those 
old twisty smiles. "It's just what I thought, 
Steinberg is boilii^." 

"Let him boil," said Eudora. "It's a good 
day for that.'* 

"Maybe; but do you know what he 
tlireatens? Nobookii^s — no theaters unless 
we £t up like good children and bdiave," he 
laughed, ironically. "And he sajrs we'll 
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liave to pay Felix Blume for six weeks or 
lie'll sue us. Any suit Steinbei^ backs 
wins." 

"I suppose so," said Eudora. "It all 
sounds according to description." And then 
Eudora burst forth suddenly into a radiant 
snule. "Do you know, ^nuny Barnes, we 
ou^t to be as thankful, as thankful as can 
be. X fed just as if I'd taken my dose of 
bitter medicine and was sure of recovery. 
Don't you?" 

Jimmy made a wry face. "It's bitter, all 
right, but I don't know that I see the 
getting well as plainly as you do." 

"Wait until I've talked with Sadie. I'll 
w^er her dollars to doughnuts that she's 
going to be the doctor." And with a smile 
still lingering she took down the receiver 
Jimmy had just hung up and called up the 
ofiice of Michael Qui^^an. 

Sadie answered the phone and in a very 
few moments she was supplied with all the 
facts that Eudora could marshal into line. 
The ^I's eyes danced as she listened to 
Sadie's response; and Jimn^, watching, 
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knew that thin^ were goii^ to Eudora's 
liking. There was little to be gathered 
from the ^I's end of tiie conversation. So 
he waited patiently while questions and 
explanations were idiot excitedly into the 
transmitter and Eudora's little fist dendied 
and unclenched in ezdtement. At last, with 
a little triumphant flourish this time» the 
recdver was ^ain hung up. 

"Wdl?" said Jimn^. 

"Oh, very well," laired Eudora. 
"Sadie's a--well, die's all Sadie. Listen. 
While I was in the office a ftiimy shabby 
little man with wateiy eyes and Ups that 
were as sorrowful as a child's used to drop 
in every week or so, asking for something to 
do. His name was Charlie Solomon. And 
Sadie told me that once upon a time he was 
the best stage manf^er in the country. He 
manned ftn* Irvii^, for Mojeska, for Mans- 
field; I guess he staged pU^rs for nearly all 
the present-d^ managers, but he drinks. 
One after anotiier had thrown lum off Just 
because he wasn't reliable; and after stall- 
ing one of Michael Quiggan's bluest pro- 
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ductions by di5ai^>earing for three days, 
Mr. Qui^an swore he would never take him 
back. But Sadie says that she thinks if 
some one else gave him a diance he'd stick 
right to business. And there isn't tempta- 
tion waiting for him around the comer any 
longer, as it used to wait. She's sending Gtu 
to look him up in his lunch hour and she 
s^rs just to stay here for the rest erf the 
afternoon and she'll swing eversrthii^; our 
way that comes into the office." 

The twist in Jimmy's mouth straightened 
out. "Here's hoi»ng," he said, solemnly; 
"only, an antiquated, soused stage manager 
idiom everybody else has turned down isn't 
awfully encour^;ing." 

A half hour later, when that person him- 
self walked furtively into the haU, the hearts 
of both of them sank abysmally. Charlie 
Solomon cut an even mote sorry f^;ure than 
he had on that particularly dejected d^ in 
Michael Quran's office when Eudora had 
slipped him a five-dollar bill. He was 
soiled, frayed, and patched. His watery 
blue ^es had reached that particular degree 
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of opadty that looked blank. As he crossed 
the floor toward them his Hps trembled 
wi& a pitiful eagerness. He came directly 
toward Eudora. dofiBi^ a battered old 
derby with the ghostly air of a loi^-de- 
parted gallantry. His vrace quavered; but 
there was something very honest and true 
in the qualify of it. 

"Sadie sent me. She thoi^t there might 
be something I could do." He said it sim^dy. 

"There is." Eudora spoke emj^tically. 
"Sit down, please. Mr. Barnes here has 
written a play. It oi^t to be a big play. We 
think it is goii^ to be if we can find some 
one who will put it on for him right. It 
needs some one who cares about making a 
fine pl^; but he'll tell you about it 
himself." 

Charlie Solomon sat down cautiously on 
the e<^e of the chair Eudtn-a had indicated, 
propped his hat cardully between his knees, 
and turned his watery blue eyes to Jimmy. 
"I like good pl^^ I've had n^ chance to 
put on plenty of them when they weren't as 
scarce as they are now." 
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All the time that Jimmy Barnes was ex- 
plaining the play and its vicissitudes the 
girl sat quietly by and studied the shabby, 
eager figure of the old man near her. Sup- 
pose there was still a spark of the old man's 
genius left. Suppose it was smoldering 
aw^ inside of him, awaiting opportimity 
and a breath of kindly trust to fan it into 
flame. There was no doubting the fact 
ttiat he had slipped very far down in the 
world and the girl intuitively guessed that 
no one was more conscious of this than 
Charlie Solomon himself. His clothes were 
sufficient in themselves to drag down a 
man's ambition; and he looked undeniably 
pinched and imderfed. 

"He needs a hand up," thought Eudora. 
"He needs somethii^ to put the feeling of 
power and manhood back in him. I wcaider 
if anything could 1 All this flashed through 
her mind as Jimmy was explaining the play, 
and at the end there came an inspiration. 
%e leaned forward and smiled at the old 
man. "Do you like it?" she asked, sym- 
pathetically. "Jimmy Barnes and I have 
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been hoping you would, for Sadie says you 
can pidc a good {day every time.'* 

The withered tips quivered with pleasure. 
"Sadie's a nice diild; she's fa^sen a good 
fHend to me. Yes, I like the play. I'd like 
to do it if — if ..." He hesitated and 
fumbled helplessly for wends. 

"That's all right," Jimmy burst in. 
"We'll make the same terms that we made 
with Steinberg's manager — a hundred a 
week." 

"That's too much," quavered Charlie 
Solomon. "That's altogetlier too much for 
a dead beat like me. No use {vetending — 
lata- perhaps I might wcn-k up ... " He 
Aunblcd f^ain and compromised with a smile. 

"Then it is all settled." Eudora said it 
yrith an air of finality, ^e fdt she must 
do something — that if she had to sit still any 
longer and listen to Charlie Solomon's effort 
at personal salvation she would burst right 
out crying. So ^e got up and took hold cX 
Jimmy's arm. "If you will excuse Mr. 
Barnes and me for a minute I have some- 
thing I would like to say to him." She 
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drew Jimmy with her to the window where 
they would be out of earshot. Here she 
could see i^ainly the trouble that was 
growing in the boy's face. "I know wb&t 
you're thinking, Jimmy Barnes, and you 
may be right; but I'm not going to believe 
it until we've ffvca that poor lost soul 
another chance. He needs a good square 
meal; after that he needs a good barber, a 
scrubbing down and refurnishing through- 
out. He is terribly sensitive and he knows 
evefy minute he's dtting there just how 
poor and down at the hed he looks. I 
believe that is what t^iokes him every time 
he speaks and makes him so — so grofni^. 
Now 111 tdl you what I want you to do; 
take him out and see that he gets all the 
external hdp he needs. Why" — «nd here 
Eudora's eyes b^an to shimmer and grow 
starry — ^"I*m almost as crazy to invest in 
Charlie Solomon and his last chance as I 
was in tihe play." 

"All right." Jimnqr didn't loc^ at all as 
if be believed in the soundness of the invest- 
ment she had suggested, but he smiled, 
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nevertheless. "What you say goes, and 
m do my best." 

Eudora watched the two go out with 
very mudi the same fedii^ an old hen 
m^t have who has just looked over a 
brood of incubated diidcens. It was after 
one o'dodc and she wm very hungry, but 
she remembered Sadie's admonition to stay; 
and 80 she waited for aiQrthii^ good that 
might turn up. Oddly enoi^, it did turn 
up in less than ten minutes. A good-lodc- 
ing, broad-shouldered boy with bronzed 
diedcs strode into the doorway and flung 
her the best kind of a smile. 

**HdloI" he called. "Right on the job, 
aren't you? Sadie said you would be. 
Where's the partner, Mr. Barnes?" He 
dropped down on the chair Charlie Solomon 
had just left, his smile penetratii^ to what 
is commonly called the cockles of Eudora's 
heart. 

"He's gone out." The girl locked him 
over with genmne i^easure and returned 
the smile. "He's gcme out to salve^e: 
Charlie Solomon. Do jrou know him?" 
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"Rather. Sadie told me about him, too; 
but I guess I had better tell jrou who I am. 
Guess you don't know." He laired a 
deep, rumblii^ sort of laugh that seemed to 
live up to what the smile had promised. 
"I'm Wentworth Hi^ins — ^Went for short. 
Beforeing join the little U. S. aimy I used 
to be a trouper; played in a couple of Qaig- 
gan's pl^^, pl^ed lead with Marjorie 
Lorimer for two seasons, and have done 
quite a little in the movies. Just got in a 
few days ago and stepped into Quig^an's 
office this morning to see if he had anything 
he could give me. There Sadie nailed me." 

As the girl listened she realized that this 
strapping young actor was an imdeniable 
somebody in the theatrical world, albat 
he was doing his best to minimize his im- 
pratance. "Did she tell you that Jimmy 
Barnes and I are nobodies in the pro- 
fession?" Eudora asked the question un- 
flinchingly. "We have nothing but one 
of Samuel Stdnbet^'s hazy promises to 
back us, and our prospects look just 
about as flourishing as that pot of flowers." 
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She pmnted to a dqected Ht of ydlow 
vegetation that showed throu^ a dirty 
window across the str eet. 

Wentworth ICgg^ laughed again. 
''You're on tiie square, aziywE^, and that 
counts a great deal with me. No, Stulie 
didn't paint the landscape quite as seedy 
as that. What she told me about the jAay 
and you and Jimmy Barnes gave me a 
hundi that I might be glad to go in with 
you." 

"Go in with usi" There was amazement 
in the ^I't vdce and it showed i^amly in 
herfEu^e. 

"Yes. Whatlmeanis Z'd like to share in 
the risk. If you think I would make good 
in the lead I'd be willing to pUy around 
for the next three or four weeks without 
ai^ guaranty or salary — until we see how 
everythii^ is ^xnz- Hiat is, of course, if I 
lilre the play as nuidi as I think I am gcnng 
to." 

**Yon play Johnnyr* The ^1 murmured 
it in an awed whisper. "Think of havii^ 
anytlung like this to {day Johnny drop 

3U 
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stxBight out of a hot summer aky. I call it 
a miracle." 

The ex-soldier trouper grinned in a bash- 
fiil but pleased smt of way that made him 
seem nicer than ever to Eudora. It cer- 
tunly showed that he was unspoiled, and 
the ^1 had a weakness for those pec^le 
who, in s^nte of popular favor and success, 
were free ftxMn concdt. He readied into a 
coat podcet and drew out a dgarette case. 
"Mind if I l^t one and smoke while we 
wait for the future playwright to come 
bade?" he asked; and then he looked over 
at her thoughtfully. "Say, if you have 
been holding down the ^op all momii^ I 
don't believe you have had any lundi. 
Hmi^y?" 

"Famished," said Eudora. 

"Toddle right aloi^, then. I'll sign up 
any likely person Sadie sends while you're 
gone, and if you have a coi^ of the play 
handy I could be gettii^ acquainted with 
that while I wait." 

When Eudora returned an hmir later 
Wentworth H^g^ was turning over the 
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last pages of the manuscript to the accom- 
paniment of a cheery whistle, and gainst 
the wall sat two hopeful-looking persons. 
He glanced up and saw her in the doorway. 

"Almost through the third act," he called 
over to her. Then he turned and cast a 
conucal eye upon the persons against the 
wall. "Now here are two lucky dogs that 
are waitii^ on the chance that jrou may 
have something left for them to do. I can 
promise you they will be properly grateful. 
You see, I have been explaining to them that 
it isn't once in a blue Tooon that a chap 
gets a chance at a play Hke this." 

"Then you like it?" The girl almost 
dianted the words, out of sheer gladness. 

"Like it! I haven't fallen for anything 
so hard since I can remember. It's big 
stuff I" 

For the wildest mcnnent Eudora had a 
feeling that she wanted to hi^ this soldier 
trouper as one wants to hug a lovable over- 
grown boy with a knadc of always doing 
the right thing. She wanted him to know 
what his conung just at this time meant to 
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her, Jimmy, the play, and their demoralized 
hopes of the morning. It is uncertain what 
n^ht have happened, Eudora being a per- 
son of strong impulse, but at that moment 
Wentworth Higgins drew in his breath with 
a long, expressive whistle and t^e girl saw 
that he was lookii^ at some one over her 
shoulder. She turned and looked, too. 
There in the doorway stood Jimmy Barnes, 
and with him a revitalized edition of 
Charlie Solomon. Before her stood the 
second miracle of the day. 

Jimmy was beaming triumphantly. He 
hurried toward her a little in advance of 
the old man and whispered in her ear. "I 
believe I have a perfectly good stage 
manager. Shall I introduce him all over 
agun?" 

But there was triumph as well in the 
smile tliat Eudora gave back to him. "You 
don't have to; he looks just as I was pray- 
ing he would look. But maybe you'll let 
me introduce to you our new leading man." 
And taking Jimmy's hand she led him 
proudly over. 

219 
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Wentworth Wisipna was on his feet, his 
hand raised in salute. "You can ^n me 
up any old time— ^e sooner the better, 
buddie. Maybe I'm not proud to get into 
a play written for the bi^s by one ot the 
bays. And maybe I am not prouder still 
to be managed by the best stage manager 
still alive on Broadwayl" and he hdd out a 
big, generous hand and gripped Charlie 
Solomon's hard. 
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CHAPTER VII 

She amt a liOU farlluT mnd the fimnd At 
ex and the biOcher, and they aovidn'l. So 
the tftni after Ae npe and At raL 

^ HAT night on the rooftop Jimn^ 
» told the epurl about the revitaliz- 
ing of Charlie Solomcm. "I saw 
you were right before he'd half 
finished his lunch. We went to a quiet 
place where the servii^ was i^ain but the 
food good, and I turned him loose on that 
meal. By the time he'd finished a plate of 
hot soup, one mutton chop, and a cup of 
cofTee his lips wo-e steadying up, and back 
of that lost blank stare was breaking the 
look of a man who was feeling something 
he hadn't felt in years. His voice steadied 
up, too, and he began to tell me scraps of his 
past. Told me some of the plays he'd put 
on, fine old pl^rs, and how he warmed to 
their quality and excellence and the satis- 
facticm a man got out of such work I When 
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we started out E^ain he was beginnu^ to 
quit shamblii^, inckiiig his feet up from the 
ddewalk like a man. By the time that I'd 
put him through a bath, a shave, and a 
haircut, and swung him round to Brooks's 
for a suit, he was all there. He gripped my 
arm outside the door and said ttiat he was 
willing to take that hundred a wedc, pro- 
vided we keep back fifty of it until every- 
thing was paid for." Jimmy finished vHth 
a smile that had some of Charlie Solomon's 
own quavering in it. 

"It's fine," said Eudora, "and so is he. 
Did you watch him as he intendewed the 
new ones Sadie sent? Did you see how his 
hands shook with e£^emess as he handled 
those contracts? And did you see the way 
he gathered the cast together at the last, 
told them what he expected of them, and 
then called the rehearsal fca- to-morrow? 
He told me after everyone was gone that 
it was the first rehearsal he had called in 
over five years. Do you know there's 
scmiething so beautifully tr^c about him 
that I want to cry? He's like one of those 
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bdated bursts of spring that come late in 
the year just before frost settles down for 
good. There's a hollow back of the uni- 
versity, not far from that very goi^e where 
we foimd each other. I go there in October 
and always find patches of blossoming 
strawberries; once I found a ripe berry; and 
under the dead leaves there are clumps of 
violets, fragrant ones, purple and blue, and 
br^ht dandelions making spla^es of gold 
on the earth that's already grown withered. 
Charlie Solomon makes me think of just 
that." 

They sat in silence for a few moments and 
then Jimmy chuckled again. "It was worth 
tiie price of admission to watch the leading 
lady change her spots — or is stripes better? 
She was more like a tiger than anything 
else this morning." 

"I heard her tdling you that it wasn't 
the pl^ really that got on her nerves — it 
was Fdix Blume — ^he just naturally had it 
in for her always. She's as soft and puny 
as a pussy now with Wentworth Higgins as 
leading man. IDid you see how instantly 
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every one of them tocdc his cue £rom him 
and Charlie Solomon? Just as soon as both 
of them made it plain what they thought of 
tile play and its prospec ts , everyone, new 
and old, was scrambling for the &ont row 
to put his best foot fnward." 

"That's a big part of the pi^ythology of 
success. Let some one with authority — 
aome one irtiose ofnnion counts — s^ a 
tiling's gomg big, and before you know it 
the world at large thinks the same; and 
then it does go big. Remember Hamlet — 
"There's nothing good or bad but thinking 
makes it so.' " 

June went out in a splash of summer rain 
and July came in hot and breathless. 
Eudora was obl^ed to supplement Sadie's 
choice of a wardrobe with some thin summer 
things; she even added to them that most 
feminine of all objects — a parasol. She 
laired as she bought it. It was a mauve 
affair vAth an old-rose linii^ and it went 
admirably mth a linen dress of tiie same 
color and a natural-straw hat covered mth 
rosebuds. When the combination was 
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donned for the first time the effect reduced 
Sarah Filbert to an unprecedented breadtii 
of grin, 

" 'Clar' to goodness I Yo' m look like a lil* 
chile dressed up in grown-folks dothes. 
Seems like yo'm was gromn' de v/tons Txray 
'round. De firs' t'ing I knows I'll be bi^n' 
a crib bed fo' yo', honey. An' brushin' yo* 
hair down in curls ^ain." 

Tlie £^1 laiighed. "It's funny, but I 
don't begin the day twice at the same age 
and I end it all the way from seven to 
seventy. No one could believe what a 
difference happiness and doing thii^ can 
make." 

And that day ^mmy Barnes whispered 
that she looked as good to him as a week- 
end at the seashore; their leading man 
smiled down at her and asked her why she 
didn't step in and ph^ opposite. But it 
was Charlie Solomon who said the nicest 
thing of all. He came over to \rish Eudora 
good momii^ and hdd her outstretched 
hand far longer than it took him to say it. 

"Ah, my dear, you look like youi^; sum- 
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mer. Don't let us ever forget that we are 
bound on an adventure with young hearts 
and high hopes. It makes the oldest and 
sorriest of us fed good just to be traveling 
for a little while alongdde." 

Watching the rehearsals together from 
the end of the hall c« fnnn a dark house — ■ 
for, fc» some inexplicable reason, Samud 
Stdnbo^ provided them with a theater 
every third or fourth day — ^Eudora and 
^mmy never ceased to marvd at the skill 
of thdr veteran stage director. He wore 
a loose, Byronic shirt and flomng tie, and 
mth his tangle of shc^^y white hair and 
glint of new life in the faded-blue eyes he 
made an undeniably picturesque f^ure as 
he strode up and down, as alert as a young- 
ster of twenty. He never slammed; he 
never swore; he suggested or corrected as 
tde case demanded, but he never made his 
people hurt or angiy. Always he treated 
them with an unfailing kindness and cour- 
tesy; and his pleasure was so unbounded 
when they gave him back what he asked 
for that th^ worked harder to please him 
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than they could have worked for a dozen 
thrashing, sharp-tongued managers. More- 
over, they knew the qxoality of his work and 
admired him. But best of all he made them 
love the play; and under his enthusiasm, 
coupled to an idealism as vital as that of the 
girl and boy, the play was shorn of the cheap- 
ness accumulated at those first rehearsals. 

"Where is the blight of yesterday?" para- 
phrased Eudora; and, Jimn^ diucklii^, 
completed the couplet, "Old Charlie's blown 
it all away." And then: "Did you ever 
aee anythii^ to beat it? If we get rich on 
this, what do you say to pensioning the old 
boy?" 

"Say we do," ^reed Eudora. 

At noon they no longer lunched alone. 
Instinctively they took the veteran manner 
under their wing; and in his breezy, com- 
panionable way Wentworth Higgins asked 
to crane, too. There was no embarrassment 
of enforced hospitalities; they put up the 
choice of place to popular vote and each 
cwdered what he wished and paid for it. 
Over these liuiches eadi seemed to strike 
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hidden, unguessed depths in the others and 
warmed to the genaal friendliness and com- 
radeship aa wayfarers in storm or cold hold 
out hands to the first blazing hearth where 
they find shelter together. To the two ex- 
service boys the war and its accompaniment 
of horror, privation, and homesickness was 
still fresh enough to make them unpretend- 
ingly eager for the blaze; the twenty starved 
years of Eudora's life caused her to creep 
closer, her face aglow with every leafong 
spark. As for Charlie Solomon — he looked 
as only some weather-beaten soul can look 
who has given up all hopes of haven or 
&iends and suddenly finds himself in the 
midst of both — gathered into a loi^-visioned 
chimney comer with the firelight chasing 
the shadows back into far comers and wd- 
come smiling down at him from the faces 
about. Verily those were rare mcnnents for 
them all; and th^r pushed thdr diairs 
away when they had finished, and went 
back to the play firm in the bdief that all 
now was well. Whereupcm, out of a dear 
shy came a bolt. 
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It dTc^^>ed on Sadie and OiarUe Solomon 
simtiltaneously; eadi seeking out the other 
in order that Jimmy and Eudora might be 
spared if possible, 

"I've been watchii^ Samuel Steinberg, 
expecting some of his dirly business ever 
ance Blume was chudced. I knew if the 
plt^ was half as good as £. P. gave out 
that he'd fasten his claws in it sure as hell." 
And Sadie clenched a fist and beat against 
the empty air. "That's why I todc Jen 
out to Iimch — she's been workii^ in his 
office «nce I quit, and I knew if anything 
was bdng hatched she'd know. Of course, 
I didn't put her mse that I knew any more 
tiian the usual run of gossip brings our w^." 

"I got it from Odridis. Went in there 
this momii^ to see if the scenery was done, 
and he handed me the news. Said he 
couldn't ddiver it this side of October first.'* 
Charlie Solomon took out his handkerchief 
and mopped his forehead. "I hate to tell 
those youngsters — just about break thdr 
heart»--and everything going like a drcus 
on the Fourth." 
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"If th^'ve got a regular contract with 
Odrichs — " 

"What if they have? You know this 
town well enough to know that Steinbe^ 
can get ai^r contract broken he wants and 
make the court give him the case." 

"That's right." Sadie admitted it 
wrathfully. "I can tell you plain what his 
little game is. 1^ making Oelrichs hold 
you up on the scenery he'll get out of 
booking you — tdl those kids that he can't 
hold over the dates. Then he'll keep 'em 
kicking 'round till it's too late to book ai^- 
thing good or get into town for the season, 
and by that time their money '11 be gone 
and he'll either buy up the show for a 
couple of thousand or he'll crib it outright 
and diai^;e it enoi^ so the law won't land 
him. He's picked it for a winner and he's 
going to get it." 

The veteran manager nodded. "It's no 
state secret how Samud picks up most of 
his shows; but somehow I wasn't worrying 
about this — it was too good, I tboi^t, for 
him to bother with; always fights shy of a 
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first-class pl^— " He stopped and mopped 
again; then he gavq a little deprecatii^ ges- 
ture of despair. "If we could get that 
scenery on time I could book the play my- 
self. A lot of the men in the small-town 
theaters are old friends of mine. If I asked 
them — " 

"Sure they would. But you can't book 
no pl^ without sets; and Steinberg can 
stop an order going through with every 
painter in the city if he's made up his 
mind to keep this pl^ oif the boards." 

That afternoon, after rehearsal, it was 
Charlie Solomon's uncomfortable mission 
to explain to Eudora and Jimmy what had 
happened. It left Jimn^ considerably 
benildered. 

"I thought when we paid Blume that six 
himdred and settled his confounded de- 
mands that Steinbei^ would pl^ fair. 
What was he letting us have a theater for 
rdiearsals for, then, I'd like to know?" 

"So he could keep tabs on you. He's 
been in a couple of times, to my knowledge, 
and locked us over. He wanted to be sure 
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that the game was worth stacking the cards 
for." And the old man groaned. "Didn't 
you see him?" 

Jimmy shook his head, but Eudora looked 
puzded. "What does he look like? Walks 
bow-legged and has a little gnawed sandy 
mustache?" 

"Hiaf s him." 

Eudora laughed bitterly. "He came up 
to me in tiie Steinbeig Theater and asked 
me what I thought of the second act — and 
I told him. Oh, I told him all tlie big hopes 
and prospects we had fOT the play — played 
right into his hand." 

Charlie Solomon leaned over and patted 
the girl's hand consolingly. "Of course 
you did — ^you're that kind — playing fsar ' 
and <^>en and willing all the world should 
know." 

"But we've got our contract. We can 
sue him if we can't persuade him; and that 
Mr. Oelrichs seemed so nice and interested; 
his work is far and away the best," the ^1 
s^ed. 

"It's the best in the country," said 
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Charlie Solomon. "But it won't do you 
any gpod, hailing there half finished in his 
loft. You see, he didn't try to cover up his 
motive, told me r^t out that StdUibei^ 
had come to him and said that unless he 
saw to it that somethii^ happened to keep 
him from getting the sets for '"Hxxae Again' 
done on time, he'd see to it that he never 
got another contract fnun him or the I. N. 
B. C. As Odrichs said, he couldn't afford 
that." 

Eudora looked at Jimmy, ezpectii^ an 
outburst, but he sat htmched up in his chair, 
every whit as discoursed and hopdess as 
he had been on that day she had discovered 
him in the gorge. She leaned over and 
griiq)ed his shoulder. 'Tor pity's sake, 
Jimmy Barnes, seqt something I Say some- 
thing hot and strong that will ease my 
feelings. It will sound better from you." 
And thea, when no response came, barring 
a contemptuous look and a return of Hk 
old sagging droop to the mouth, Eu^>ra 
sprang to her feet. 

"Wdl, we're not beaten yet, are we, Mr. 
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Solcmion?" And ihea, as the old man gave 
her as whole-hearted a smile as he could 
muster, she lathed whimacally. "You 
two boys make me tired. I don't know why 
it is that men so often let little things knodc 
them over like nineirins, but they do. 
Now I'll tdl you just what we're going to 
do. We're going to wire Elijah MacPher- 
son to ccnne down. He's one of the biggest 
lawyers in this country, and if Oelrichs will 
listen to law of any sort he'll listen to him. 
Then I'm going to see Samuel Steinbei^ 
myself and I'm goii^ right now." 

Both of the men did their best to keep 
her from going; and as they watched her 
disappear throt^h the doorway with many 
mi^vii^s and contrary shaking of heads, 
the yoxmger assured the older that it was 
quite useless arguing. He had known 
Eudora long enough to realize that when 
she came face to face with what she con* 
sidered her Waterloo no power on earth 
could dissuade her from meeting the eaeaty. 
'We better get back to rdiearsal and go 
tiirough the motions so the company won't 
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get anything wrong. It's funny how littie 
things like that react on a bunch of actors, 
and they'll slump quicker than stodcs." 
The veteran manager pulled himself to his 
feet and laid a hand on the boy's shoulder. 
"Steady there, lad. I've never seen a 
really good production that wasn't killed 
half a dozen times at least before it got 
started. Pl^s have more lives than cats; 
so cheer up." 

On the way down to the office of Samuel 
Steinberg, Eudora went into a public booth 
and called Sadie on the phone. She told 
her where she was goii^ and asked her for 
any suggestions she might give her in the 
matter of procedure. "You know him and 
you may know of some way of appealiz^ to 
his sense of fairness, if he's got one," she 
finished. 

"He hasn't." Sadie's voice allowed of no 
doubt. "He's got nothing you can appeal 
to — all you could do is to scare him — and I 
don't know whether you could do that now, 
he's grown so tough and hard." The wire 
was still for an instant while the ofiBce ^1 
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thought, and thea ahe said, slowly: "If he 
won't listen or do nothing, jrou remind him 
of Pete Harding and the 'Never, Never* 
show. It might make him diange his 
mind." 

To Eudora's infinite rdief the manager 
was in his office, and although she sent lum 
no name she was admitted almost at once. 
This time she had a better view, of his face 
than the dim light of an unlighted theater 
had afforded. He was less prepossesdng 
than he had seemed at first, if such a thing 
could have been possible. I£s ^es were 
narrow slits showing a streak of green be- 
tween puffy lids, and there were great 
ba^ii^ puffs of flesh under his eyes. His 
mouth showed plainly from beneath the 
gnawed mustache, and it was a cruel mouth, 
indicative of an inherent desire to bite. 
He leered at the girl as she came into the 
office and kicked a chair toward her with 
one foot. 
"Sit down. What you want?" 
"I want just a few minutes' conversaticm 
with you, Mr. Steinberg. May I have it?" 
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"Sure," and he leered agdn. 

Eudora found hersdf wishli^ subcon- 
sciously that she didn't happen to have on 
the rose dress and the little straw bonnet 
with rosebuds that Charlie Solomon had 
always told her was so becoming. Whereas 
it was a genuine pleasure to look pleasing 
in the eyes of the old man, it was a distinct 
humiliation to be admired by Samud Stein- 
bei^. She felt her cheeks flushing in spite 
of a resolve to keep perfectly cool and calm, 
and she clutched her parasol firmly and 
made a vicious stab at the floor. 

"I'm interested in the same produc- 
tion that you are, Mr. Steinberg — ^Jimn^ 
Barnes's production of 'Home ^ain,' that 
has been rehearsing on and off at your 
theater." 

"So — ^yes. I think I see you there, 
don't I?" 

"You do," ^reed Eudora. "At least you 
did. Now you see me here." 

"Of course. Well, what can I do for 
you?" This time he leaned forward and 
leered just a little closer into her face. 
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Eudora pushed her chair proportionately 
backward. "I came here to find out 
whether we were all workii:^ together, or 
gainst each other. You know, Mr. Stein- 
berg, as well as I do, that there is a lot of 
truth in that old proverb about a house 
divided against itself. It's sure to fall." 

"Maybe." He tilted back in his chair and 
with remarkable ease elevated his feet to 
the top of his desk. "But, my dear young 
lady, why should you think we are any 
kind of a house divided?" 

"I wanted your word for it," said Eudora. 

"Sure." The manager extended a short 
puffy hand. "Shake." 

But Eudora did not shake. She kept her 
hands firmly about the handle of her 
parasol and her ^es steadily upon die green 
ones of the manager. "I'm glad to have 
your word for it. I thought you wouldn't 
do anythii^ quite so foolish. You see, it's 
as much to your interest as to ours to leave 
us alone and let us make this play the big 
success it is gmng to be. If I remember 
right it's a long time since anything was 
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offered the public under your name — any- 
tiiing strictly first class. And you see the 
public are beginning to donand it; th^'ve 
had all the cheap melodramas, war plays, 
and triangle dramas that th^ can stand 
for a good many years to come. We're 
swinging back slowly but surely to the good 
solid first-class play; and believe me, Mr. 
Steinberg, no manager can afford to lag 
behind if he's going to keep in the public 
favor." 

"Sure." But this time there was a sting 
behind the words and the leer gave place to 
a sinister, crooked smile. "Now, little girl, 
you just run home. You're too little, any- 
way, to be playing in this game. You just 
leave everything to me." 

"All right," agreed Eudora, "I will — just 
as long as you pl^ square. And before I 
go suppose you call up Oelrichs and tell 
him as a personal favor you'd like them to 
hurry up with our scenery. You better 
tell him that you've booked that play to 
open on the twenty-third and you want it 
delivered at your theater by the twentieth 
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for rehearsal." Sudora had risen and 
there was a faint smile on her lips. 

*'WeU. Ill be damned I" Samuel Stein- 
berg looped his thumbs into the armholes 
of his vest, while his egcpresaon dianged to 
one of sheer amazement. 

"Not as bad as that, I hope," laired 
Eudora, "although if one was to believe 
all the things people said about you, Mr. 
Steinberg, one m^t have to agree that it 
could happen." 

He opened his mouth to speak (^ain, 
thot^t better of it, and closed it. Bud(»a 
went on. Her voice was as impersonal as 
if she had been speakii^ about an entire 
stranger to them both. "You see, I don't 
understand, quite, your metliods of doing 
business — by that I mean I shoiild think it 
would be mudi easier in the end to be 
honest and straightforward. People trust 
you then, you know, and the results must 
be very mudi pleasanter and more satisfac- 
tory. The minute you begin to double-cross 
3rou make everyone else begin to think and 
plan how they can double-cross you. Don't 
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you see? And when eveiythmg's said and 
done you must get dreadfully tired of play- 
ing the game that wayP* 

This broi^t the manager's feet down 
from the dedc. He straightened in his chair 
and gripped both anns hard. "Who are 
you, I'd like to know, coming in here and 
telling me these things to my face?" 

"Wouldn't you rather I said them to you 
than behind your back?" 

"No, I wouldn't." 

*'I'm sorry. I guess you generally get 
what you want that w^." 

"I get what I want every way. See?" 
niere was no doubt of his meaning. 

"Which is another way of sayii^ that jrou 
intend to make it impossible for us to put 
<ni this play now; that you're goii^ to tire 
us out waiting until our monk's used up, 
and then — " Eudora didn't finish the sen- 
tence. "It doesn't matter to me in the 
slightest what you intend to do; I want to 
know if you're going to telef^one Oelridis?" 

"Not now." And the rinister smile came 
back to his lips. "Maybe to-morrow I'll 
^1 
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do it — CM- the next day— if I*m not too 
bu9y." 

"That vnH be too late." Eudora looked 
at him for a breath and then she let herself 
show all the abhorrence she felt for the man. 
"I suppose ^ou know what you are — ^you're 
nothing but a dieat. You don't know how 
to ^ve anyone a square deal. Hundreds of 
young people with genius and ambition, 
who might have succeeded if it hadn't been 
for you, have been bled and crushed by 
your merciless corporaticm here. The pub- 
lic would have given them a diance — I 
mean the public who pays for the seats in 
your theater— but you never would let it; 
and so one by one they've gone under. 
But we are not goii^ under. We shall get 
our scenery, we shall get our theater, and 
we shall get our bookings; and next winter 
you will see 'Home Again' running in the 
theater announcements every time you 
open your paper." 

"Surel But ain't you just a little Wt 
positive? How you going to do it?" 

"I haven't the slightest idea. I dont 
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suppose David knew how he was goii^ to 
kill his giant until his eye happened on that 
sling shot and a fair-sized stone. It was just 
coincidence. I'm goii^ home to hunt up 
coincidence." She turned toward the door. 

"So long." Samuel Steinbei^ was still 
leerii^ after her. "Remember me kindly 
when you meet him." 

Eudora closed the door firmly behind her. 
She wanted to slam it, but that would 
have sounded too young and too angiy and 
she did not care to give the manager so 
mudi satisfaction. But she felt smirched 
and bruised through and through. The 
contact with the man was insufferable; 
she didn't wonder Sadie felt the horror that 
she had shown that night on the rooftop. 
Remembering Sadie brought back to her 
mind what the girl had told her. She had 
foi^otten all about it. Would she go back 
andremindhimofPeteHarding? Curiosity 
as to the possible results almost over- 
balanced her repulsion of the man and her 
hand went as far as the door knob; but she 
did not turn it. 
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"It's too much like sinking down to 
Samuel Steinberg's own level, to be threat- 
enii^i him with some of his own past dis- 
honesty; it's too much like what he would 
do in the same case, and I've had my fill of 
him and his ways. I want to get back to 
n^ rooftop and let the four winds of the 
earth sweep me dean again." 

She did not stc^ on her way uptown to 
see Jimmy Barnes and old Charlie. Some- 
bow she wanted to get home to think the 
«4iole thing out and wait for Elijah Mac- 
Pherson's comii^. Then she remembered 
that the wire had never been sent and she 
stopped at the Western Union and hurried 
itofT. 

Please come at once. I need you. Eudora. 

Sarah fussed over her and the dinner 
like the fk^ety old hen she daixned to be. 
But the girl was not hui^ry and she felt 
quiet — too quiet to respond to the old 
woman's affectionate questions. As she 
pushed her diair back from the table, how- 
ever, and saw the look of trouble on the 
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carved ebony face, her conscience smote 
her. 

"Nothing's the matter with me, Sarah, 
so don't begin v/onyiag. I've just got a 
long sum in arithmetic ahead of me to- 
night, and until that's oft my mind I can't 
be dieerful. I'm gdng to work it out now; 
and if anybody calls me up on the phone 
you answer it. Don't bother me— not 
even if it's Mr. Barnes." 

aie went over to the comer of the studio 
and sat down at an old Jacobean table that 
served as a desk. Finding paper and 
pencil, she sat down and started figurii^ 
the expenses that lay befc»e them. Figures 
have a magic all their own; th«y can be 
made to fill gk>mng promises or th^ can 
be made to shatter the greenest of hopes. 
They have a way of eludii^; you, of seemii^ 
to deny the very facts ttiey stand for; th^ 
leave you with that nervous, uncertain feel- 
ing that if you should arrange them over 
s^ain they would appear to a much better 
advant^e. That was what Eudora thoi^t 
as ^le made column after colunm of them. 
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She went over the balance in the bank and 
tried to make it out more than the sum of 
thirteen thousand one hundred and thirty- 
five dollars. Stx tried to diminish the ex- 
pense account for the past week that 
Jimmy had given her that day. ^e tried 
hardest of all to cut down the items on the 
page she had covered. But no one of them 
could be made to reduce its face ^^ue. 
There were still all the properties to pay for, 
and they had bought far too lavishly, 
fittii^ up the interior of the little home 
with quaint old-fashioned furniture, rare 
bits of pewter, and some nice old family 
portraits. They had spared nothing extra 
in the way of foliage and Sowers for the 
garden, and Eudora had learned to her over- 
whelming dismay how fast ^rays of hoUy- 
hodcs and climbing roses could make one's 
money vanish. Besides these to pay for — 
there were still the three thousand more on 
the scenery, provided they got it, the travel- 
ing and moving expenses of the compai^, 
and Charlie Solomon's weekly salary. Sup- 
posii% they should have to sue Oelrichs for 
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breaking his contract with the scenery — 
would they be able to do it and have any- 
thing left to pay salaries for those two 
doubtful weeks on the road? For the fifth 
time Eudora wrestled with those figures, 
trying to swerve them from the facts they 
clui^ to; and then she suddenly became 
ccmsdous of Sarah standing beside her. 

"Dar's a gen'leman outside askin' fo' 
yo', hon^." 

Eudora sprang to her feet. For an instant 
she thought it was Elijah MacPherson, and 
her heart bounded until she realized that 
there had not been time for him to readi 
the city. "Who is it, Sarah?" 

"I dunno — jes* a gen'leman." 

Wondering, Eudora went to the door and 
looked out; and there standing in the 
middle of the roof stood a figure whose 
outlines she knew well. It was Michael 
Quiggan. 

He saw her and turned, coming forward 
with e^er, outstretched hand. "Sadie told 
me where you were — she thought you 
wouldn't mind my coming up." He hesi- 
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tated, and then he asked, eagerly, "I hope 
Sadie was right." 

"Have you ever known her to be wroi^?*' 
laughed Budora. For some unheard-<^ 
reason ha heart was singing again and all 
the misery of those figures vanished. She 
didn't know why she felt so happy, or why 
everything suddenly seemed all right with 
the world again. She only knew that 
Michael Quiggan had come to see her and 
the was very, very glad. Th^ brought out 
the steamer chmrs and sat under the stars. 
The man£^er insisted on htang close to one 
of the window boxes where he could vrtiiff 
the rose geranium and the hdiotrope. 
After a minute of silence he dug deep into 
his coat pocket, brin^i^ out a inpe and a 
pouch. He looked inquiringly at the girl 
<^q>08ite. "Do you mind if I light op?" he 
asked. "Whenever I want to settle down 
and fed homdike I t^ing the old inpe along." 

"You are both welcome. Father never 
mioked, but Elijah MacPherscm always did, 
and I've been homesick for tlie smoke from 
his pipe many a time since I came." 
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"Who's Elijah?" The manager was 
I^sunly interested. 

'lie's the best friend I have. He used 
to be the only <me — but now I have Sadie 
and Jinuny Bames and Charlie Solomon 
and Wentworth H^:ins.'* She smiled 
happily. "That's a lot to find in a big dty, 
isn't it?" 

"H-m-mt but not enoi^. You ought 
to have <me more." Midiad Qu^an 
mumbled it as he puffed at his pipe to start 
it. Then he looked about him. "You 
know, I never saw a place like this before. 
Didn't know th^ ever built bungalows on 
the roof. It looks just the kind of a place 
you might be living in. What do you think 
<^ it for a set now — would it go in a play?" 

Eudora laughed delightedly. "It might. 
It certainly offers lots of possibilities, and 
scnnething perfectly new in the way of a 
stt^e settii^. I'm afraid, however, you 
would have to eacplain on the program ix^iere 
it was tx half the audience wouldn't get the 
idea." 

"Guess you're right." Having started 
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his pipe to his liking, he puffed away in 
silence. The girl watdied him, full of in- 
terest. For a dynamo what an exceedingly 
restful, quiet, hom^ person Michael Quig- 
gan could bet No (me seeing him now 
could believe that this was the same poson 
that stamped about in his office all day, 
hurling directions at everybody and dic- 
tatii^ at a breathless speed. It was cer- 
tainly a rare combination, this one of vital 
eneigized action in business hours, and a 
quiet composure when the day's work was 
over. SAie wondered what kind of a home 
Michael Qu^gan had, and ^ain there 
flashed into her mind the question — was he 
mopried? 

"Do you know," the man himself broke 
into her thoughts, "I would have guessed 
that wherever you were living, even if it 
was in a dty, there would have been flowers 
around like this. You always make me 
think of an old-fashioned garden." 

Eudora looked surprised. "Wl^ — why, 
I didn't suppose you bad time to think of 
anyone, at least anyone in the ofBcel" 
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"I don't very often." He confessed to it 
honestly. "I didn't think much about you 
when you were there, but since you've gcme 
I've missed you. I asked Sadie about you 
to-d^. Rather thoi^^t she'd know what 
you wCTe doing." 

"She told you?" 

"She told me everything." He took his 
pipe out of his mouth and leaned forward. 
"You know when Sadie gets started she 
takes the center of the st£«e and keeps it 
until she finishes. There's something very 
thorough about Sadie, whether it's her busi- 
ness or the budness of some one she's fond 
of; and she's got a keen sense of the 
dramatic, too ; she can make you see thii^s." 

"I know she can," said Eudora. "At 
least I know she had the power, and she told 
me once that you were about the only 
manager with an im^ination to see." 

Michael Quiggan laughed. It was as 
vibrant a laugh as that of Wentworth I£g- 
^ns, only it was rounder and it toned 
deeper. It rai^; with an eicperience more 
mellow and a fuller tmderstanding. "I'm 
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sorry about the trouble you've had. Most 
of all I'm sorry you have had to come in 
tou^ with Sternberg. Ihat's why I came 
to-night — ^I wanted to cat^ you before you 
had your interview." 

"I saw him this afternoon. " The s^l 
crimsoned in s{nte c^ herself at the memory 
of that interview. 

"Too bad." The manager replaced his 
pipe, leaned bade in his chair i^ain, and 
puffed away in silence. It was evident that 
he knew Stdnberg too well to question her 
concerning the outcome. **Too bad," he 
repeated and his pipe came out with a jerk. 
"See here, can't you put this aside and let it 
wait over until next season? Put it in cold 
storage for a while and as soon as I get my 
present productions running smoothly and 
last season's into stock I'll take over your 
play and well make it a hit. I know how 
your heart's set on it; Sadie's told me; and 
I'd really like to help. Will you bdieve it?" 
He finished with a smile that made Eudora 
conscious of somethii^ she had never felt 
before. 
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She was wishii^ with all her heart that 
she were a man and could retire behind the 
comfortable security of an old pipe, privi- 
ledged to puff away at it, making a screen 
of hazy smoke rings, until her mind cleared. 
Having nothing to retire behind, Iwwever, 
she was obl^ed to meet the nuuu^er's keen 
eyes. "I do believe it and thank you; but 
the play can't be held over. There are a 
number of reasons; the most important is 
the dai^er that it might get out of date or 
Mr. Steinberg pirate it from us. You see, 
he's been watdiii^ rdiearsals for some time; 
it would be easy to take all the situations 
and make them over into a production of 
his own." 

It was characteristic of Michael Quiggan 
that he did not argue the point with 
Budora. He accepted what she had said, 
and with another "Too bad" he fell bade 
on his pipe and the quiet of the rooftop. 
Eudora lay back in her chair and looked up 
at the stars. She was questioning them idly 
as to whether there would be any use in 
asldi^ ZkGchael Qu^^;aa to interfere in the 
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matter of scenery, when he answered the 
question f<u- her as if he had fncked up her 
thoughts with a hidden vrirdess. 

"If I did business any longer with Od- 
ridis I might be able to help you out thoe; 
but ten years ago he did to me just exactly 
what he's doing now with you. Up to that 
time I'd never put on anythii^ east of 
Chicago — it was my first New Yoxk pro- 
duction and Steinbfa^ tried that method to 
run me out of business." 

"What did you do?" 

Michael Quiggan lathed. "I lost that 
production. I had only a six months' option 
on it and Steinbei^ managed to tie me up 
long enough to lose it. He got the produc- 
tion. But" — the manner took out his pipe 
and considered it thoughtfully with an 
amused smile — "he has never tried it again. 
I found out enough about him and some of 
his tmderhand transactions to make him 
realize that I wasn't a safe person to tor- 
ment. Of course I've never given Oelrichs 
any of my work since." 

"We'll try something else.'* The girl 
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put into the words all the hope she could 
muster. "I am old-fashioned and foolish 
enoi^h to believe that there's always a way 
out of the wood for the honest adventurer. 
I know Mr. Steinbei^ thinks he has clipped 
our wings so we can't fly, and killed our 
moimts so we can't ride, and blinded all the 
trails so we will never be able to find the 
w^ out. Before many days pass he expects 
to eat us up." She laughed softly. "It 
would be fun to fool him, though, to watch 
him wake up and discover that vfC were 
safe." 

Michael Quiggan landed mth her. ' 'Just 
tip me off to that waking moment, will you, 
and let me in on the fun?" He drew himself 
out of his chair, coming over to stand by 
Eudora's. "Don't get up, please. I want 
to leave you just as you are, out here under 
the stars. If anythir^ should happen and 
you need my help, let Sadie know. Even 
if I can't put the play on for you, I might 
come in handy as a woodsman. Good 
night." 

With a warm grip of the hand the 
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nuuiager was gone, and Budora felt heradf 
strangely alone. What was the matter? 
What did Michad QuiKaii mean to her 
except for the kindness and interest Sadie 
had roused in him? It was plain that he 
had come soldy on Sadie's account. The 
girl had a dominatii^ way with her when 
she diose to aerdse it, and in some miracu- 
lous fashion she had sent him up that night 
just as she had sent Charlie Soltnnon and 
Wentworth Hig^ns. Of course it was all 
Sadie — ^but, oddly enoi^* it was not of 
Sadie she was thinking. 

"If I st^ out here ai^ ICHiger blinkii^ 
at the stars I diall grow foolish," she 
thought; and with that she sprang out of 
her chair and hurried away to bed. But 
before turning off the Ught Eudora faced a 
bafflii^c reflection in the little oval mirror 
for an instant. The eyes had caught somt 
of the starshine from the rooftop and the 
lips curved to a strange, pleading smile. 
"Is it goiI^; to hurt you very much to be a 
woman? But whether it brings you hurt 
or happiness, I hope you'll be big about 
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it — b^ enov^ not to let it matter to 
others." And then she snapped out Hie 
light. 

^e was very tired and Sarah 6id not 
waken her in the n^sming. So it hai^}ened 
that just aa she was rubtnng her eyes open 
and wondering drowsily how late it was she 
heard the boomii^ voice of the professor 
emeritus of law greeting Sarah at the 
doorway of the toadstool. She was out 
of bed and dressed in a tmnkling; and it 
was a very radiant pers(»i in a pink frock 
that emerged fnnn the room a few minutes 
later, to descend upon the little man with 
outstretched arms and gather him into 
what they had termed in the old days a 
big bear hi^[. 

"Oh, but I'm glad/* laughed the j^l, 
"gladder than I can ever tell you!" 

"You didn't think I'd waste any time 
getting here, jUd you?" And even while he 
chuckled inside, Elijah Ma(J>herson's eyes 
grew serious. "Moacy gone — or is it a 
lawsuit?" 

"Ndtha: — quite, but I'm afraid it's g(»i^[ 
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to be either one or the other. That's why 
I sent for you. You'll have to decide." 

While th^ sat down at the breakfast 
table, which Sarah Filbert had spread with 
even more than her usual bounty, Eudora 
explained in her brief, includve way all the 
incidents that had made her sending for 
him necessary. "There's just one thing 
that can save us, as far as I can see," she 
finished; "If we rally knew some manager 
who would bring the same pressure to bear 
on Oelrichs that Samuel Steinberg is using 
— only on our side." 

The little man put down his fork and 
lodced at her quizzically. "How about 
Hernandez? Would he do?" 

"Dol" The word fairly jumped frtwn 
EudOTa's lips. "Do? Do you mean that 
you know Dcm Hernandez well enough to 
ask him?" 

"He was a classmate of mine. It wasn't 
80 very long ago that I helped him straighten 
out a rather delicate bit of legal business 
that helped him win a pretty big case. Yes, 
my dear, I rather think if you and I went 
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down and saw him he'd do almost anything 
in his power to help us out." 

The ^1 laughed a hysterical little laugh. 
"Oh, if you only knew how funny this all 
is and how stujnd I have been. Why, I 
could have saved us all a lot of trouble, I 
suppose, if I'd only taken time to remem- 
ber, weeks ago, that you and Jonathan van 
Wck were in the same class!" 

The professor emeritus of law looked 
across the table, extremely puzzled. 
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Bui tlu rtt toM onfy prnw * Htlb Md tie nft mtU 
onfji hong » tiaU, n Uu pit womU only hudt* a titdt, 
midlMtliaU woman ktd to f JarOuit afaU and find 
tlu t*"y. Sht eatritd a i<Mtn (/ trt»m nriA lirr— 
mi/iout tnomni it—tuid wktn ikt pmiy sma it ski hit 
•w tiuu worrying tit rat, hnl totnt jlrmfht wiA tkt 
dot, **d tofttiir ibj M At fig Imd. ... 

^S Jimmy Barnes said afterward, <me 
never knew how easy it was to 
slide over a trouble imtil one 
- had tried it; and to Eudora the 
sensation was nothing short of exhilaratii^. 
As she looked back upon that morning hour 
in the office of the b^ manager she wanted 
to laugh at the ridiculous simplicity and 
ease with which their difficulties were over- 
come. To begin with, her heart had been 
warmed on the instant at the greetii^ that 
was theirs, and all because her beloved 
EUJah MacPherson had shared foiu- precious 
years of youth mth the man who stood 
to-day as the oldest, foremost, and nsost 
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auccessfiil of all America's theatrical man- 
agers; the very enormity of his success had 
made him seem to the girl beyond approach. 
It was surprising how few words it took to 
make him understand just what had hap* 
pened, and without waiting to be asked he 
swung his desk chair around to the tele- 
phone which stood at his elbow and to<^ 
down the receiver. It was Oelrichs's number 
he called and it was Oelrichs he asked for. 

"This is Hernandez speakii^." Eudora 
caught a flash of the eyes, and the com- 
bativeness back of that square, do^ed 
diin filled her heart with a great content- 
ment. "You have a half-finished order in 
youi studio that I'd like to have you finish 
up at once. I refer to those sets for 'HcHbe 
Again'-~Mr. Barnes's production." 

In the reply that came over the mre 
there appeared to be a sputtering protest. 
The manager's chin squared a fraction and 
grew more do^ed. "It's very unforttmate; 
I haven't a doubt of it. But you can run 
that other stuff off the pulleys and put 
back the 'Home ^^ain* drops at once. 
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I*m told that there are twdve days left 
for you to fill yova contract. Just see to it 
that you deliver that stuff on the day it's 
due to my theater for rehearsal. If it isn't 
here by nine in the morning, Oelridis. I'U 
take it as meaning just one thii^ — that you 
don't care to get any of my business in the 
future. All right. Good-by." 

He turned with a smile. "I guess that's 
all right, Elijah. Samuel Stdnberg sends 
him a lot of work — ^but it happens to be of 
a cheaper sort and not the kind that Oelrichs 
likes best. What I've given him in the last 
two or three years has represented twice 
as much money as anytiiii^; he has been 
paid by the corporation." Then he looked 
at Eudora. "I thought you'd be glad to 
cut away from Steinbei^ entirely and use 
my theater for the two or three full rehear- 
sals you'll need before going out." 

It was hard for the girl to find words. 
No one knows, who has not wmted over- 
time for luck and opportunity to turn his 
way, how overwhelmii^ it can be when it 
faces one at last. The professor emeritus 
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of law understood, leaned over and patted 
her hand, and spoke far her. "This little 
girl belongs to me almost as mudi as if ^e 
were really mine. You see, I heated to 
bring her up; and her fatiier left me as 
guardian. That's why I came to you, Don, 
to make sure there would be no more under- 
hand buaiKss like this for her to be han- 
dling alone. You mil keep your weather 
eye on her and throw out a Ufe line if it's 
needed." 

"You have my word for it." Hernandez 
looked at Eudora speculatively. "I re- 
member yovi father very well. He alw^s 
struck me as having tlie tnggest, keenest 
mind of any mind in the university. But 
he always kept me wcmdering what he'd 
dcme with his heart." 

Eudcna smiled back. "Maybe he gave 
it to mel I used to wcnuier the same thing 
when I was little. But dnce he died I've 
been getting a little closer to him." She 
looked from the manner to the professor 
beside her. "You know, I shouldn't wonder 
in the least if he'd gotten so tired of uang 
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his brain down here that he was glad 
enough to get a diance in heaven to make 
his heart beat anew in me. That's how I 
happen to have the feeling so often that he's 
sort of looking after me at lastt" She 
slipped off the chair and went toward the 
manager with both hands out. "And when 
anything nice happens like you, to-day, I 
have a feeling that father has helped it 
along." 

Don Hernandez toc^ the hands and held 
them. "That's the right Idnd of a fedii^ 
to have. Now how about bocddngs— need 
any help there?" 

The g^l hesitated only a moment. "It*s 
this way, you see. You know about Charlie 
Solomon? Of course you know how it's 
been fcH* htm these last few years and now 
he's makii^ good f^ain. Somehow the 
play and we who are connected with it 
have come to belong to him and it makes 
him awfully lisppy to know that we're 
leanii^ on him. He thinks, because of his 
old connections, that he can boc^ us well 
enoi^ for those two weeks we need to get 
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ready for town, and I'd hate terribly not 
to let him do it." 

"I'd hate terribly not to let you. But 
don't foi^et I have a little office on this 
block and that you can get me any time 
again when things g6 wrong." 

"Thank yaa, and I hope sometime you'll 
have somebody to pull you out of a hole if 
you ever should happen to fall into one.** 

"I did once" — the manager had risen and 
he slipped an arm across the shoulders of the 
little man beside him — "and this old chap 
here pulled me out. So you see the little 
I've been able to do to-d^ has given me 
pleasure.'* And then, leaning over, he whis- 
pered in the ear of the professor emeritus 
of law: "That little girl of yours is all 
right. You needn't worry about her. She'll 
succeed.*' 

So it came about that EUjah MacPherson 
took the train back to the tmiversity town 
with a far lighter heart than he had broi^t 
with him. Budora waved him off with a 
face so full of smiles and hapiriness that 
jaded travelers turned as they passed 
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tiirough the iron gate for another glimpse^ 
and went on thdr tired way with a ghost of 
a smile themselves. When she entered the 
hall off Broadway, to find the cast dismissed 
for lunch and Jimmy Barnes and old 
Charlie waiting dejectedly for her, she fairly 
danced into the room, swinging her pink 
parasol triumphantly about her head. 

"I'm the bringer of good tidings," she 
announced. "I'm so loaded down mth 
them that if the state authorities find it out 
th^'ll send the tax collector at once." 
Then she sat down on the diair and made 
the two draw up dose while she tcJd them. 

Jimmy drew in his breath and let it out 
again in an ecstatic iH^stle, but old Charlie 
Solomon looked up at the girl mth adoring 
eyes and said, with a suspicion of the old- 
time quaver in his voice: "Oh, my dear, I 
think even Fate wouldn't have the heart to 
let you fail. You know there are a few 
pec^le that the whole world loves and makes 
happy, and I think you must be one of 
them." 

Tears sprax^ into Eudora's eyes. There 
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was somethii^ very precious in the way 
Charlie Solomon paid a compliment. But 
through the tears broke a funny little smile. 
"I reckon Samuel Steinbei^ doesn't love me; 
I said horrible things to him. As for the 
rest of the world, it doesn't matter, so long 
as I have you and Jimmy Barnes and a few 
others." 

July passed out without further obstacle 
or difficulty. It was as if Samuel Stdnbei^ 
had never existed; and the last day saw 
the scenery delivered safely through the 
stage entrance of Don Hernandez's theater, 
and the two weeks' bookings equally safe 
in the pocket of Charlie Solomon. They 
had three consecutive all-day rehearsals, 
thanks to the courtesy of the big manner; 
and Saturday ni^t, absolutely exhausted 
and almost prostrated with the heat and 
strain of tliose days, the entire company 
dn^ed itself over to the railway station 
and to(^ the train for Brit^eport, thdr 
first engagement. As Eudora settled her- 
self in a comer of the stuffy day coach she 
had still a smile of encouragement left for 
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those who gathered about ber. For in- 
stinctively they aU realized, down to Jimmy 
Barnes himself, tiiat, although she had 
nether written the play, st^ed it, nor 
was she goii^ to take any part in it, even 
the smallest, the sotil and the heart of 
the whole production was the ffxi herself. 

"You've all been splendid." If Eudora 
had had hands enough to go around she 
would have liked to reach out one to 
each of the company and ^ven a t^t, 
energizing littie squeeze. "Mr. Barnes and 
I believe tiiat fliere never was a pl^ packed 
so full of good will and kindliness as all you 
people have put into this one. Why, it 
o!^t to carry it right across the footlights 
to every man, woman, and child that comes 
to see it, and make them feel so naturally 
happy that they'll send their neighbors 
and their grandmothers the next night." 

"I hope they will," mumbled Jimmy 
Barnes under his breath, "for we've got 
exactly twelve hundred dollars left in the 
bank and without box-office receipts that 
won't carry us very far." 
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I have foi^otten to mention one very 
important fact, and that is that Jimxny 
Barnes had insisted on acting as press man 
as well as author to the play. He had per- 
suaded Eudora to this on the basis of 
enmomy, and had assured her that the little 
there would be to do on the road in the 
way of advance notices in those small 
towns they expected to play he could 
handle perfectly well. It would be time 
enough, as they stood kno<^ii^ at the docnr 
of New York, to engage a regular press man. 
They played Bridgeport for two nights 
and moved on to the next town for another 
two; and before the week was half gone 
both the ^1 and Jimmy himself realized 
what a tremendous mistake had been made. 
In both places they had the disadvantage 
of having a well-advertised New York suc- 
cess of the past season precede theia and a 
revival of a popular old-time melodrama 
follow; and the theater-grai^ public had 
very evidently chosen in favor of tibose 
and barred out their play. The box-office 
receipts for those four performances were 
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ludicrously tragic. They formed a slidii^ 
scale— downward; from dghty-e^t dol- 
lars and ninety-five cents oa the first 
night to sixteen dollars and a quarter on 
the last. The one ray of encouragement 
was the fact that those few who did come 
and pay for their seats Uked the play im- 
mei^y and showed it, albdt the sound of 
their clapping in an almost empty house 
was hollow and mocking. As the curtain 
was rui% down m that fourth performance 
Jimmy clutched Eudora's hands nervously 
in the wii^s. 

"I was a inker to think I could advertise 
this. We won't last for the tiyout unless 
the rest <^ the wedc brings us in enough to 
pay our traveling expenses. What are we 
gdng to do?" 

The girl tried to look reassuring and 
pressed Jimmy's hand with as much sup- 
porting strength as she could compass. 
Her own had Uan limply on her lap aU that 
evemng. "I'U tell you what I think we'd 
better do. I think you, Charlie Solomon, 
and Wentworth Hi^ns had better meet 
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me at the hotd as soon as you can get there. 
We will have to bold a coundl of war. It's 
time to mass all the ingenuity and ideas 
we can gather ogEODst what looks like 
another attach of bad luck." 

It was nearly twelve o'clock before th^ 
were all there in the little dingy waiting 
room of what was advertised as tibe best 
hotel, ^mmy and Charlie Solomon had 
had to see to the packing and getting off 
of the scenery before they left, and Wait- 
worth Higgins bad stayed to help. Eudora 
had bad time to get back and change into 
a dress tiiat was a little less wilted and 
soiled than the one she had been wearing 
— and also to send the sleepy hall boy for a 
intcher of cold lemonade. She had it wait- 
ing for them with a few sandwiches when 
they arrived, and the look of appreciation 
that was shot at her from three pairs of 
masculine eyes expressive of the emptiness 
of three masculine stomachs made the girl 
forget her own de[»ession for the moment 
and laugh with pleasure. 

"I hope these are not going to taste 
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like funeral baked meats — not our funeral, 
anyway. We can talk as you eat." 

And talk they did. But as old Charlie 
Solomon said after the sandwiches were 
gone and the pitcher was empty of eveiy- 
thing but ice, they were like a quartet of 
old tabbies chasii^ their tails — ^th^y went 
round in circles and got nowhere. 

"There's one thing that isn't hel[nng this 
show any and that's Clara Cuttix^. For 
a while there at rehearsals I thou^t she 
was going to get better, but ance E^e's on 
the real boards £^ain she's gone bade to all 
her cheap ten-cent tricks. She spoils about 
every scene for you — ^ybu know she does," 
and the old man turned to Wentw(»th 
Higgins mth a look that dared him to 
deny it. 

The actor shook his head in an exag- 
gerated, mournful way, and, looldng over 
at Eudora, made a terrible grimace. 

"You needn't say anything s^ainst the 
lady if you don't like to," said Eudora, 
"but Charlie's right. Every time she takes 
the center of the st^e I can hear Jimmy 

372 
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groan in the wii^s. She is horrible. And 
I wish we could pay her off this minute and 
let her go." 

"Can't do that," said the veteran man- 
ager; "can't afford to. Well have to keep 
her until we strike Stamford for the tryout. 
But by the shade of David Garrick I wish 
we had a regular little winner in that part, 
one with the real bloom of youth upon her 
and a heart that regularly beats. She'd 
make your scenes top anythii^ on Broad- 
way now and give you a chance to really 
feel your lines." 

"Oh, I know," laughed the leading man. 
'•You don't have to tell me what those 
scenes are like. It takes all ray will power 
not to strai^le her every time I make love. 
And the only times I can ever put across 
ai^r real feeling is when I close my eyes and 
think I'm saying them to somebody like 
Maiy Clarke." 

The faded eyes of Charlie Solomon 
suddenly grew pretematurally luminous 
and he leaned forward and clasped his 
hands as thot^ something compelling had 
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dutdied at his thoughts. "Do you know 
what Andy Black ttdd me over at the box 
office to-night — said he got it a couple of 
nights ago from Keller, who used to be 
Mary's manager? Keller said Mary was 
sick of the picture business and wants to 
get back on the legitimate. If it's true I 
don't bdieve it's generally known, or every 
manager on Broadway would be hiking for 
California." 

There must have been someUiii^ ccm- 
tag^ous about the glint in the eyes of the 
veteran manager, for Eudora's caught it 
and she drew in her breath with a quick 
little gasp. "There wouldn't be any chance 
of our gettii^ Mary Clarke, would there? 
If it's just a rumor and no one has taken it 
seriously yet, and she really does want to 
come back to the stage, is it too much of a 
faery tale to suppose our j>lay might brii^ 
her?" 

Jimn^ Barnes dismissed the plauability 
with a single shrug, but the leading man's 
eyes had also cai^t the contagion and 
there was something distinctly promising 
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in his smile. "I don't know that it would 
be. I used to pl^ with Mary bef(»% she 
got so cdebrated in the picture line, and 
8he*s a mighty nice little thing — a trae sport 
through and throi^. In the old days she 
was always ready to take a chance and she 
fell strong for anything like this." He 
stopped a moment and dug his hands deep 
down in his pockets. "You know she's gone 
in pretty strong for the boys in the service- 
According to the papers she equipped a 
re^ment like the Princess Pat, didn't she? 
And goodness knows how many ambulances 
she sent over and hos^ntals she built. A 
play like this, written for the boys with 
tiieir home coming in mind, ought to appeal 
to Mary Clarke, and the part of Jacqueline 
might have been written for her." 

"You've said it," and the old man 
thumped his knees. "But there's pretty 
near four thousand miles between us and 
Mary, and we've got just eleven days be- 
tween us and the tiyout in Stamford a 
week from Sunday night. What's more, 
all we've got is a second-hand rumor to 
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bank on, and Mary's pretty big pum'kins 
now." 

"You might as well try to lasso Venus 
or some other lady planet and bring her 
down from the slqr." Jimmy Barnes's voice 
dripped with sarcasm. "Let's get down 
to business and quit talking faery tales. 
It's after one o'clock and we're gettii^ 
nowhere." 

But Eudora was on her feet, her eyes 
sparkling. "Why shouldn't we talk faery 
tales? What has this v^ole adventure been 
but a faeiy tale, just as E^dythe Glendenning 
said it was, with Charlie here for a good 
godfather and all the rest of us, cconrades, 
fadng one hobgoblin after another? Now 
it sounds to me as if Mary Clarke was the 
only kind of an ending that would fit the 
tale properly. And I'm going to take the 
first train that I can get from the dty for 
Los Angeles." 

"Where'U you get the price for thetidret?" 
jeered ^mmy Barnes. "Don't forget what's 
left in the bank; or maybe you were plan- 
ning to draw on the box-office receipts." 
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"No I'm not forgetting. As it happens, 
I have enoi^ of my own to get me out 
there and bade." She turned ^ain to the 
manager and the leading man. "I know 
^mmy thinks I'm throwing money away — 
money which perhaps we mil need to cany 
the play to Stamford. But, honestly, 
haven't we a chance? And with Mary 
Clarke in the cast is there a manager on 
Broadway who wouldn't be Tca6y to snap 
us up?" 

"W^th Mary Clarke — ^we wouldn't need 
a manager, nyr dear." It was not hard to 
see that Charlie Solomon believed in the 
chance. "In this business of plajrs and 
play maldi^, little lady, it is so often the 
une^>ected that happens that those of us 
who have been mixed up in it more than 
half a century keep our noses keen to the 
scent of what any outader would call the 
improbable chance. As a little tyke Mary 
pl^ed in those last performances of Irving 
that I managed and I say she's perfectly 
capable of cloang with a faery tale. What 
do you say. Went?" 
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"It is a big gamble for big stakes, but I 
would talre it." 

As Eudora cq)Iamed afterward, the ma- 
JMity carried the vote. After the others 
had gone to their nxnns and were sound 
asleep she packed and took an early milk 
train for the city. In the toadstool she 
gathered tc^ether the smallest amount of 
things she might need and repacked, drew 
out money from the bank, and informaticm 
from the station as to trains; and with a 
copy of the play she boarded a Pullman for 
the Coast before the day had gmie. And 
the first person she found on the train — 
his seat across the aisle ftom hers, was 
Michael Qu^gan. 

For a moment Eudora stared at him, 
tmbelie^ni^, and he stared back. Then, 
they lathed tc^ether and shook hands 
across the msle. 

"Not desertii^ the ship, are you?" he 
asked. "Sadie read me your postal card. 
Glad everything started off well. Going 
all right?" 

"Well enough." Eudora tried to make 
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her voice sound noncommittal. She won- 
dered where the manager was gtmig and 
what particular business was carryii^ him 
there; and then she wanted to lai^ at the 
foolish little fear that had suddenly tight- 
ened her throat. How ridiculous it was to 
think for a moment that Michael Qui^an's 
quest might be the same as her own. Why, 
he had budness all over the country — in 
Chic^o, San Francisco, Los Alleles, and 
probably a dozen other dties. He was 
always leaving town on trips of a long or 
short duration; and what more likely time 
of the year than this to be settling plans in 
the West? Eudora settled herself and her 
things for the journey before her, and, 
drawii^ out some note paper, she scribbled 
a last letter to Jimmy Barnes before the 
train left. 

By the time that she had finished the 
manager had gone into the smoking car. 
and, beii^ very tired, the girl went straight 
to bed. All through the n^t she was con- 
scious of wishing two diametrically opposite 
thii^ to happen, and trying to adjust 
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them to a d^ree of consistency'. She 
wanted Michael Qu^xan's destination to 
be Chicago so that the foolidi fear tiiat was 
still wflgging at her m^t be laid away for 
all time; but also she wished that she nui^t 
have his companionship mitil her journey's 
end. For there was something very de- 
li^tful about this comp an ionship; more- 
over, there weu no doubtii^ his pleasure at 
finding her on the train. As the train neared 
Chicago and the porter gathered up Hmx 
lu^age, he leaned across the aisle again 
toward Eudora. "Well," he smiled, "is 
this good-by or do we ^ on together?" 

"I'm going on," said Eudora. 

"I'm gladt Which way. Northern or 
Southern?" 

"Southern." 

"Qoodl Luck is standing by me. That's 
nqr train. Would yaa care to take an open 
taad and ride out to t^e Lake Drive to kill 
scone of the time?" 

The girl thanked him and said she would; 
and that was the beginning of their two 
days of unbroken comradeship. Tht man- 
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ager acted for all the world like a small boy 
out of sdiool. He was full of vacation zest, 
putting the same dynamic energy and en- 
thusiasm into making a good time for Eu- 
dora and himself as she had seen him in the 
past put into his work; and the girl was 
deeply grateful for a chance to play. The 
intensive strain of the past few weeks had 
told upon her more than she had realized. 
It was not until the night before that she 
had begun to feel the ache and depression 
of overtired nerves, and great was the relief 
of getting away from the worry and respon- 
ability that had claimed her. She knew if 
it had not been for her companies they 
would have traveled with her every step of 
the way and brought more of misery than 
of pleasure to the journey. Now she was 
able to forget; and how good it was to 
push everything aside for that little while 
and join Michael Qui^an in his just-out- 
of -school abandon I 

They took their meals t(^ether and 
chatted over them on every conceivable 
topic under the sun, from ships to sealing 
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wax. They talked of the thii^s they had 
loved best, and the people who had meant 
the most to them in the years that lay 
behind them; and, like children conscious 
of a futiire for the first time, tb^ talked of 
Uidr dreams. 

"I will tell you what I want. I want to 
be just a consulting manager, as they have 
consulting physicians and engineers; and 
when that happens I'm going to have a 
farm 'w^ off somewhere in the country. 
Outside it has got to look typically farm, 
white paint, green blinds, vines, well, holly- 
hocks and all; but inside it's going to be as 
modem and comfortable as money and 
brains can make it. And one room, from 
floor to ceiling, is going to be stacked high 
with books. I'm going to pick out a place 
near enoi^ to s(»ne little old seat of leam- 
ii^ so I can go to school." He laughed his 
deep, -vibrant laugh that had rung in tiie 
girl's ears dnce that night on the rooftop. 
" I can't get over the feeling I told you about 
Icmg ago — ^that soreness at losii^ an educa- 
tion. Soms day I'm goktg to patch up the 
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little I have if I wait to be ninety. I want 
to have a fling at those old philosophers; 
browse through the Dark Ages and the 
Renaissance. And there are all those old 
du£fers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries that I know I'd like to read if I 
ever got a fair diance to understand tiiem." 

"I suppose I know how you feel, but I've 
had so much education all my life that I 
feel about it just as a child feels about 
prunes." Eudora screwed up a wry face. 
"I don't know whether you had to eat them 
by the dozen as I did vihea I was little, but 
I've grown up to believe that the world 
could get along perfectly well if no oat 
ever planted another prune." 

"It wasn't prunes with me — it was dried- 
apple sauce. Well — while I'm building n^ 
farmhouse and wondering if I'll ever be 
lud^ enough to find some one to help me 
plant those hollyhocks and browse with me 
at night in that room stacked with books, 
what are you going to be doing?" 

The girl con^dered this thoughtfully. 
"I don't know yet half the things I want to 
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do; but I do know one thing — Iwanttogo 
on producing a play every year. I have had 
just enough of a taste to guess how de- 
lectable it would be after wie had recovered 
from the mistakes and had made enough 
money to go ahead, unhampered. I should 
always dioose a play by some young strug- 
gler — and it would have to carry somethit^ 
strai^t to the heart of the world and to 
make it alwajrs remembered — just as one 
remembers 'Peter Pan' and 'The Little 
Minister' — 'Rip Van TOnkle'— and a few 
rare others. Besides that I want to know 
people, mote of them, and all kinds. You 
see, when I was little I had about as mudi in 
the way of life and friends as you had in 
education. Why, do you know, it wasn't 
until four months ^o that I'd ever had 
anythu^ more exciting to chum with than 
a professor emeritus of law." 

"Ye godst" Michael Quiggan looked his 
astonishment. "And I suppose an at- 
mosphere of scholars and professors all the 
time can just about choke the breath of life 
out of one." 
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"It can, sometimes," qualified Eudora. 
"Of course Elijah Ma<^erson could never 
dioke anyone; he's a vitalizer through and 
throi^. But some of the ones who came 
to tea and talked Indo-European suffixes 
and Babylonian prefixes and Hamitic roots 
used to make me feel as old and dried as an 
Egyptian mumn^. I used to sit there and 
Usten and wonder if I'd ever have a diance 
to know real people." 

"And have you?" The manager was 
unmistakably interested. 

"I began to find them from the moment 
I first met Jimmy Barnes," and a radiant 
smile spread over the girl's face. 

But Midiael Quiggan didn't smile. For 
some reason he looked troubled and lapsed 
into a silence that Eudora made no attempt 
to break. 

At occa^onal stations when the train 
stopped long enough to allow them the girl 
and the manager hurried out and explored 
the country about as long and as far as 
they dared. They both had the faculty tor 
stumbliz^ upon diii^s that pleased them: 
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quaint old local diaiacters, full of copy, 
bits of hill 01 vall^ that th^ could delight 
in together — cAd shops or glimpses of hidden 
gardens. If there were flower sellers near 
enough at hand, Eudora always came back 
with her hands filled ^th fragrant blos- 
soms; and when nothing else offered in the 
w^ of adventure they would ferret out ice- 
cream cones from somewhere, and return 
to finish them in the train, much to the 
disgust of the fastidious occupants. 

"Do 3rou know," said Michael Qui^an 
a dozen times a day, "you're the jolUest 
little fellow traveler I ever had in all toy 
life. Why, I travel back and forth between 
these two coasts five times a year, and I've 
never had a trip like this one.'* 

"This is my first trip, so I'll never fcu^fet 
it. The second time is never as wonderful." 

"Maybe youll take it with Jimmy 
Barnes." The mam^er si^gested it without 
enthusiasm. 

"Maybe," laughed Kudora. "I never 
thoi^t of that." 

Michael Quiggan looked hard at her and 
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the look of trouble deepened. "I should 
judge that it wasn't an unpleasant thoi^t 
— on the whole," he observed. 

Frmn Chicago, Eudora had wired Maiy 
Clarke for an inunediate interview. As 
their train drew into Los Angeles all the 
mi^vings which had been hers at the 
beginning crowded about her again. Would 
there be an answer awaiting her at the hotd 
she had specified? Had she crane too late? 
Would the actress consider any engagement 
that offered so little in the way of brilliant 
certainty? And should luck be hers, could 
Mary Clarke ever be [>ersuaded to return 
with her at a dajr's notice, study all the way 
back cm the trmn, and be prepared to 
swing into the part for Sunday night — the 
third in August? Now that she could feel 
the breath of another ocean upon her 
chedcs and was forced to face the outcome 
of her journey, the glow of her prospects 
faded out and she was almost inclined to 
believe in Jimmy's pessimism. The memory 
of that hot midnight in the stuffy little 
hotd ofBce served as a veritable sfnrit 
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extinguisher. Where was the enthusiasm 
that had spurred her on her way? She 
found it well-nigh imposnble to meet 
Michael Quiggan's aearchii^ eyes as they 
left the trun. 

'Xet me take you up to your hotel, 
won't you?" he asked. Then looking at her 
closer, "What's the matter^-niggcr in the 
woodpile?" 

"I hope not. I'm jtist a bit car tired, I 
redran." 

The mans^er delivered her safely and 
left her — asking nothing further. At tiie 
office the derk handed her a note — a per- 
sonally deliv^^ note» and Eudora opened 
it vntti tremblii^ fingers. It was from the 
secretary and it stated that Miss Clarke 
would be very glad to see her that afternoon 
at her h<»ne. 

"It begins well — anyway — and there's 
nothii^ like a good befpnning,'* and she 
laughed softly to herself as she remembered 
she had said that very thii^ on her way to 
Hie ofSce of Michael Quiggan. 

She found the little moving-picture 
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celebrity on the veranda of a great spread- 
out bungalow outdde the city. She was 
very dianmng and very simple, and as she 
sat and listened ^mpathetically the girl 
kept thinking back, even as she talked, of 
that other interview in Miss Glendenning's 
dressii^ room and the overpowering, mascu- 
line conceit that had deigned her not more 
than a half dozen introductory sentences. 
It was almost worth the journey across the 
ccmtinent to have this ^impse of a per- 
sonality unspoiled by popularity and suc- 
cess. The realization of it swept over 
Eudora with such force that it stopped her 
abruptly in the middle of her outline of 
^mmy Barnes's play. 

"Don't stop, please," urged the actress. 
"You don't know how interested I am.'* 

**You drax't know how happy I am— even 
if I can't persuade you that this is your 
play. It has been a pri%^^e to come out 
and meet some one so delightful and un- 
affected. How do you keep the world from 
^xrilii^ you?" 

Maiy Clarke looked amused. *'I real^ 
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dcm't know. You see, I have always had to 
VKok for everythii^ I got and the people 
who have been closest to me have a canny 
way of telUng me Uie truth. With all the 
truly b^, interestii^ people in the world, 
none of us in this house wastes much time 
thinking about Maiy." 

"We'll have to now," said Eudora. "Just 
at present she's the biggest and most im- 
portant in all the world to me." And be- 
cause the girl had the knack of paying 
honest flattery in good coin^e the actress 
smiled her appredaticm and sat back to 
listen to the rest. At the end Eudora could 
tell she was more than interested. She 
liked the play; she had con&lence in them; 
but she hesitated. 

"You see, I'm not sure. I should have to 
think and talk it over first — and read the 
play for myself. In coming bade to the 
le^timate X must be careful to choose the 
right vehicle and there must be no bungling 
with the business management. You under- 
stand—don't you? I can give you an 
answer to-morrow night at the latest. 
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When did you say I should have to go 
East?" 

"At caice — d^ after to-morrow." 
The Kttle actress made a fxmny little 
face. "Leave this comer of heaven this 
time of year for dirty old Broadway I 
You're not asking much, are you, my dear?" 
And tiien as she caught Eudora's expression 
of chagrin she reached out her hand. 
"Don't take me too seriously. The lure of 
Broadway holds for us playerfolk for all 
time. We can't resist it or foi^et it. I 
don't believe you would ask half as much 
for yourself — ^it's for the play and that 
Jimmy Barnes of jrours. And do you know, 
I always trust the people who can work and 
put things over for some one else. To- 
, morrow, then — ^perhaps to-night — I'll phone 
you myself as early as I can." 

She slipped into the house as Eudora 
went down the path to the little rustic gate 
and the high het^e that shut off Mary 
Clarke from the overcurious eyes of the 
passii^ public. As she swung the gate 
dosed behind her a tourii^ car turned the 
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comer and slowed up outside; Ihfichad 
Qui^an was in the tonneau. 

The girl stopped and looked at him vnth 
startled eyes; he looked back in amaze- 
ment. "Holy Saint Cuthbertl" he ejacu- 
lated. "Never thought of this. What a 
slow donkey I was not to tumble on the 
train I I might have known it wouldn't 
be stock or motion pictures brin^^ng you 
out here in sudi hurry." He got out of the 
car and came close to Eudora. "Mind 
telling me results?" 

The girl shook her head. "There are 
none yet. Miss Clarke likes the pU^, but 
I redron we lode a little unstable and 
venturesome." She stopped and caught her 
breath an instant. "Do you mind telling 
me if you have something to offer her?" 

The manager's forehead had grown as 
puckered as a small boy's ^en things go 
wrong. "Hmnunm — ^yes. Carter is willing 
to do a play for her — stunning part. She's 
sure to make a big sensation in it." 

"I suppose she would." Eudora tried her 
best to make her voice sound natural. 
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"Youll have no trouble persuading her, I 
reckon. Wish you luck/* She turned 
quickly, but Michael Quig^an's hand cau^^t 
her and held her. She flashed a piteous 
appeal bade at him. "Please dc»i't keep 
me. I want to go — I want to get bade to 
the hotel," and with a little wrench she 
pulled herself free and hurried down the 
street in the direction of an interurban car 
— just in time to hide the tears of abject 
despair and failure that welled into her 
eyes. 

Safe in her room at the hotel, she sat 
down in a little rodnr and indulged in the 
first complete outburst of her lifetime. 
Bac^ and forth she rodced and sobbed; 
stopping every now and then to dab a 
soppy handkerchief to eyes and nose, pre- 
paratory to another inundation. Delight 
crept closer and closer to her window and 
finally vanished out of it altc^ether; and 
still she sat on through the long dust of a 
summer twilii^t, foi^etting she was tired 
and hungfy and hot, foi|;ettine everjrthing 
tnit that she had failed and that before 
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another day had gone by Jinuny Barnes 
and old Charlie and Wentworth Hi^ins 
would all have to know it. 

She had no idea how loi^ the telephone 
had been ringing when she finally heard it. 
There was an absolute conviction in her 
mind who was callii^ her and what the 
message would be. She took down the 
receiver with a realizaticm of how Hie 
women must have felt, accused of witch- 
craft, when they saw the fagots bdng carried 
and piled for the fire. "Yes,'* she said, 
tonelessly, "E. P. Post speaking." 

"Hello I" a masculine voice boomed back 
at her in such good spirits that Eudora 
almost dropped the receiver. "Had your 
dinner?" 

"N . . . ol" She was thinldng that prob- 
ably Mary Clarke had not wanted to tell 
her decision, herself, and instead had asked 
the manner to explain. 

"Same here. I happen to be phonii^ 
from downstairs. Suppose you come down 
and keep me from a solitary meal." There 
was no denying it — the spirits were enor- 
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mously h^ and to Eudora that could mean 
but one thing. 

"Thank you — I'm really not hungry. I 
think I'd better go to bed. I'm taking the 
first train back in the morning." 

"Reallyt" The girl thought she could 
catch a heartless chuckle at the other 
end of the wire. "Better come down fw 
just a bite. Sleep better. Beddes, I've got 
to see you before you go — got a message 
for you." 

Eudora did not know what to do. He 
had been so very kind to her she did not 
want to hurt him; she hated to have him 
see how altogether smiting her disappoint- 
ment was. How could she go down? Her 
eyes were swollen, her cheeks were still 
flaming, and, worst of all, she knew that she 
could never stand up under that mess^e. 
Before it was half out she would be crying; 
and how ^e abominated a crying woman I 

"Better come," ui^ed the voice over the 
wire. And, not knowing what else to do, she 
consented and hui^ up the receiver. 

She knew just how scary and forlorn she 
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loolnd when she joined the manager in the 
fc^er. For all that she smiled bravely, she 
was fully conscious that cold water and 
powder had been powerless to hide the 
rav^es of the stonn. Mercifully, the man 
hardly glanced at her. He led the way 
into the dining room, to a far, dimly lighted 
comer of it, and there he sat her down. 
He did not even bother her to ask what she 
wanted. He (H^ered with deliberation, and 
not until the waiter had gone did he look 
at her for the first time. 

"Well, shall we have the message for a 
hors-d'oeuvre or keep it to go with the 
coffee and cigars?" 

"Let's have it over with." llie prl 
clenched her hands under the table and mus- 
tered again the same smile she had brought 
with her down the stairs. 

"All right." He reached in an inade 
pocket and took out a couple of large 
folded blue sheets. To Eudora's already 
trained eye they appeared suspiciously like 
contracts. "Look them over; then Z hope 
you'll want to sign them. You see, I've 
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made you liable alcmg with me — so without 
your signature they are no good." 

Dazed and shaken, Eudora opened them 
and saw Mary Clarke's name. She had 
screed to appear in a play by one ^mmy 
Barnes entitled "Home >^ain" to have 
immediate production in New York under 
the management of one Michael Qu^gan. 
The girl read no farther. With a ^ad Httle 
cry ^e pushed her chair back from the 
table and rose. 

"What's the matter? Doesn't it suit you? 
Aren't you going to sign?" 

"In just a minute. I'm goii^ first to 
wire Jimmy — and — " and before he could 
stop her she was out of the room. 

He watched her go with a smile made up 
of many parts, but the chief of them was a 
whimsical irony. "It's no use, Michael, 
old dog," he said to himself, "Jimmy Barnes 
is starring in that production. You'd 
better blow out that little fnpe dream of 
yours before it grows too real and trouble- 
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jfnd the pig jutnped kigk tatr 
the Ttilr, and tki litlU voduh 
got homt that nighL 

THEN Eudora returned to the 
dining room her burst of ela- 
i tion had given place to a very 
present sense of shame. She 
slipped back in her chair and faced the 
manager with as humble a look of re- 
pentance as one can feel after being sud- 
denly overcome with joy. 

"What must you think of me? I never 
even vraited to thank you — never even 
thought of it until Z had scribbled that tele- 
gram; and then it came to me in a sickening 
flash what you had done and Z had failed 
in doing. Why, it means — it means you 
have had to give up that other pl^ you 
had planned I It means — " Shame grew 
as she spoke and deprived her of the power 
of articulation. 
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"That's all right," and to make it the 
more convincii^ Michael Quiggan saw to 
it that there was nothing left in his face to 
belie the WOTds. "You would have ruined 
n^ opinion of you entirely if you had kept 
Jimmy Barnes waiting a second for that 
wire. As for the pl^ — ^Maiy and I read it 
throi^;h t<^ether, lost no time in getting 
at it; and before we had finished we were 
both thinking the same thing." 

"But your managii^ it! You have more 
on your hands now than you oi^t to do." 

*'Look here, little g?rl" — it was the 
first suggestion of intimacy that the man- 
ager had ever allowed hinuelf to use, and, 
strangely enough, it slipped by them both 
without being noticed. "In the face of b^ 
events past resolutions count for nothii^. 
You ought to know that. And instead of 
thanking me — ^the thanks are all on my side. 
So if I helped a little in getting Mary you 
have saved me from what might have been 
the worst regret of my life. Why, if I had 
missed in on Jimmy Barnes's play ..." He 
stopped, hb words brining the hoped-for 
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reward. Eudora was smiling happily now 
and the man smiled back in approval. 
"That's right. Almost afraid, up to a 
minute ago, that I had lost my little fellow 
traveler for good. Now we'll ugn to the 
best bai^ain I've made in a loi^ season." 
And he pushed the contracts toward her 
across the table. 

In the end Eudora sent two vnrca to 
Jimmy Barnes. The first had merely told 
the bare facts that Mary Clarke had been 
signed up for the play; but on the second 
she expended considerable time and ex-| 
pense. It told those waiting at white heat 
in a stuffy little town at the other end of the 
continent that there was to be no Sunday- , 
night tiyout in Stamford, inasmuch as a 
man£^^ had been secured along with the 
star. Clara Cuttii^i, the present leading 
lady, was to be dismissed at the end of the 
run. The rest of the company were to be 
paid a hold-over salary and asked to report 
for rdiearsal at Michael Quiggan's own 
theater the last day of At^ust. They were 
to have as many extra r^earsals as Miss 
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Clarke wished and Michael Quiggan felt 
desirable; and their New York opening 
was marked for the third week in September. 

It would have probably been hard to de- 
cide whether that wire gave more joy to tiie 
person who sent it or to the person who re- 
ceived it and those additional two who 
stood cm either side of him and read over 
his shoulder. 

"Hiat little lady beats anjrthii^ I evar 
knew all hollow," chuckled old Charlie 
Solomon. "I don't know what it is about 
her, but you just make up your mind with 
the first glance that she's a winner," and 
the two boys ^reed with him. 

Jimmy Barnes would never have believed 
it possible that he could have drawn out 
the last of Eudora's twenty thousand and 
paid the company's travelii^ expenses bade 
to New York with such a light heart. 
"Charlie's right," he thought to himself 
all the way bade on the train. "I don't 
know what there is about her, but it's a 
genius of some kind — a g^us for makii^ 
people like and trust her and scramble after 
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her to do just what she asks. Why, if she 
said what we needed to make this play go 
now was a real moon in the second act and 
she'd get it, why, I'd eipect to see her mount 
a broomstick or something and go sailing 
off to fetdi it down! The only thing that I 
can't understand is why I'm not head over' 
heels in love with her." 

Hiere was still another person who 
undoubtedly shared the j(^ of the four 
when the news finally reached her, and 
that was Sadie. Hal Prentice, the under 
manager, transmitted it to her after he had 
received it by Icoig-distance from Michael 
Quiggan in Chic^o. 

"And th^'re all coming bade together — 
Mary, Cuke, and E. P. — some little old 
par^. What do you know about thatl'.'^ 
Hie under manner leaned gainst the 
tiu:ee-foot partition and looked at Sadie 
tlioi:^tfully. "Say, I believe if it hadn't 
been for you this tiiii^; would never have 
gone through. You know you put Cuke 
wise to the play, to begin with." 

Sadie grinned. "You certainly do get 
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brilliant all of a sudden — sometimes. But 
dcm't get thinking too much; it might put 
that dome of yours out of shape. X guess 
there's only just oae person that's really 
put this thing over, and that's E. P. herself 
— ^bless her little old heart." 

As Michael Quiggan had prophesied, the 
announcement of Mary Clarke's return to 
the stage created the sensati(»i of the sea- 
son; he featured her first, and after that he 
featured Jimmy Barnes and the play. The 
advance notices were full of the fact that 
the play was the first to be written by an 
ez-service boy. It gave a colorful descrip- 
tion of the scraps of can labels and old 
magazine mai^ns that the original draft 
had been scribbled on between attacks in 
the trenches. It also told of how another 
ex-service boy, having read the play, had 
offered to do the lead without guaranty or 
salary, just to be in it. It further announced 
that the opening night was to be given 
over primarily to ex-service men them- 
selves. Any one of them who cared to pre- 
sent his discharge papers at the box office 
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by way of identdficatioii would recdve two 
complimentaiy seats in return. 

"Vixny Davis," who had been a war oor- 
resfpondent during a lai^e portion of the 
last two years, and who had returned after- 
ward to his old position as press man with 
Michael Quiggan, went about for those two 
intervening weeks with the smile (^ a cherub 
on his face. "It's the most heavenly ad- 
vance stuff X ever handled in my life," he 
told Eudora and Jimmy every time he ran 
into them. "It's like Christmas and Fourth 
of July and Thank^ving in the Old Home- 
stead to pass this out and watch everybody 
fall for it. And vralt till you kids see the 
postersl There are going to be more square 
miles of bill-boardii^ in this little old bui^ 
than one lone production ever covered 
before." And each time he would go off 
beaming as if heaven were his native soil. 

It is customary among the best r^ulated 
theatrical iMX>ductians to spend the last 
d^rs before openic^ in a state of hectic 
dissolution. On general principles the pro- 
ducer has nothii^ but contempt for every- 
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thing and everybody; the star hates her 
co-pI^ers; the author hates the star; the 
carpenter, the electridan, and the stage 
manner have lost sight of civility for so 
l(»ig that they have forgotten even how to 
imitate it. Everybody's nerves are pulled 
taut upon the rack of overwork and un- 
certainty. But none of this came to pass 
with this particular production. As old 
Timothy, the doorkeeper, had said as he 
stefqjed past the boundary of his passage- 
w^ and watched them g^ over the play for 
the last time: "Sure, they're all rolUn' 
about tt^ether contentlike, same as if they 
were a Utter of young shoats. I never seen 
goings-on in this theater where the smiles 
were so plenl^r and the feelin's so pleasant." 
Probably not one of them all appreciated 
this as much as did CharUe Solomon. 
"It's like going bade to the old days when 
we had gentlemen that were gentlemen, and 
the ladies were the finest in the land. 
When every theater had a greenroom and 
where courtesy was the rule of the lor^est, 
hardest day's work." He said it to Eudora 
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with the old quaver in his voice; and then 
he added, with the enthunasm of one half 
his years: "Did you hear what Michael 
Qu^^gan promised me? He's given me back 
my old job. I'm to put on two plays every 
seastm for him as long as I keep goii^. 
ITiat's pretty fine, isn't it?" 

"It's no finer than you deserve," smiled 
Eudora. "You know I think you deserve 
the best that could happen to anyone." 

And so, perhaps, it wasn't altogether 
strange that, with this feelii^ of kindliness 
and good humor as well as expert work in 
every line of the whole production packii^ 
that mysterious area back of the green-and- 
gold curtain termed by the l^mian "bdiind 
the scenes," some of it at least should 
have sifted throi^ and been felt by the 
hi^e audience that packed the house on 
that openii^! night. Critics, Q^cal first- 
nighters, and a few diance seekers after 
entertainment were there; but the larg^ 
share of the audience was made up of ex- 
service boys. Boys with sweethearts, boys 
with wives, boys with mothers, and an oc- 
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casional one with a bunkie; they sat 
straight and e^er in their rows upon rows 
of orchestra and balcony seats, fully con- 
sdous that the play they were about to see 
had been written for them. 

Too excited and restless to stay loi^ in 
any one place, Eudora and ^nuny wandered 
back and forth, from the wings where 
Charlie Solomon stood as tensely watchful 
and alert as an old scout, to the back of the 
house where Michael Quiggan walked up 
and down, calm and sure, talking with 
fellow mam^ers and critics. The orchestra 
helped the atmosphere along considerably 
by playii^, at Jimmy's wise su^estion, all 
the dearly beloved campaign airs. And 
after the first act the boys in the house 
joined in and sang until those few whose 
only memory of the war would be what 
they had read and had heard from the lips 
of scnne one else sat wet-eyed and smiling, 
with something deeper in their hearts than 
they had felt ance they had seen those boys 
marching up the Avenue in the Victoiy 
Parade. 
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" I was never sudi a bundle of emotions 
in n^ life," Eudora said to Michael Qui^gan 
and Jimmy in one of those brief spaces 
when the three stood together just before 
the lights went out and the curtain went up. 
" I've laughed and cried and wanted to ang 
with them until toy lungs would burst. I 
didn't know life could be so full and so 
sweet." 

"I expect we find it about as we make 
it," mused the manner, lookii^ down at 
her. He hesitated a mcnnent and then 
reached out a steady hand to both the girl 
and boy in front of him. "I'm not exactly 
blind, and I (xiuldn't help seeing badk of the 
play something even bi^er and better for 
you two youngsters. I don't want to be 
too premature, but I'd like to be the first 
to congratulate you both and wish you long 
life and happiness." 

Before either of them could speak — 
luckily before they were forced to face eadi 
other in open embarrassment — ^the lights 
of the house went mercifully out and in 
the blackness they turned away separately 
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to ccmquer their confuaon as best they 
could. 

It ended precisely as Eudora had dreamed 
it at the beginning in those days at home 
before she knew what obstacles were before 
her; and exactly as Edythe Glendenning 
said faery tales should end. liie actress had 
been unable to be present for the per- 
formance, as she was playing herself, but 
she had seen the dress rehearsal the night 
before and readied the theater from her 
dressing room just in time to see the final 
scene and hear the applause and cheers as 
the curtain went down for the last time, 
^e turned from gripping Jimmy's hand 
and kissii^ Eudora to lay a half-serious 
hand on the arm of the manager. "For us 
old-timers who have watched the tale spin 
out to the end there is somethii^ very 
wonderful and very heartachey about it 
all. Do you realize, Michael, that a pl^ 
like this happens about once in a quarter 
of a century, and thai it alw^B happens 
this way? We blind grown-ups would hold 
back every time if it wasn't fiiu* viaons 
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granted us throuc^ the divine eyes of 
youth." 

The manager smiled quietly. "I know 
what you mean. It alw93rs takes somebody 
with sublime ^norance and foolhardiness 
to rush in where we who've been bom and 
raised in the business would have feared to 
look. Well, thank God for the youngsters!" 

Imd% after the house had emptied and 
the box office had been put to bed Eudora 
and Jimmy lingered back t^ the curtain. 
Th^ had to thank eveiyone who had had 
even the smallest share in making the play 
a success; and Eudora stripped the great 
bundi of flowers tliat Midiael Qu^an had 
sent up to the toadstool that afternoon 
and indsted on pinning a sprig of blossoms 
to the lapel of every coat — ^from Timothy's 
down the line of carpenter, electridan, scene 
shifter, and properly man to Wentworth 
Hi^^ns in his smart tuxedo. 

"It's for ludc," explained Eudora. "I'm 
mshii% the best kind of vnsh to go with 
every bud, and don't you know a wish that 
comes straight from the heart of anybody 
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who has tasted happiness for the first time 
in her life— that it's sure to come true." 

"Like flowers from a bride's bouquet," 
laughed Charlie Solomon. And then witli 
a meny little twinlde in his faded blue ^es : 
"That will come next, I'm thinkii^. Eh?" 

Eudora crimsoned. Why were people 
spoiling the wonder c^ the night by foolish, 
hurting insinuations? It was not fdr to 
Jimmy. She could tell how wretchedty 
miserable it was making the boy feel. She 
wanted to say something to clear the air 
for him and set pe<^le thinking right. But 
just then Mary Clarke danced out of her 
dressing room and ht^ed everybody on the 
st^e. 

"What's that you said about happiness? 
I'm so full of it myself it doesn't seem as 
thoi^;h there could be any left over for 
anybody else. Wasn't it a night? Just 
look in my dressii^ room, there. It's so 
crammed with flowers I had almost to stand 
on them to get changed. I'm going to 
leave them here for Timothy to look after 
to-night, and the first thin^ in the morning 
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I •mab <me of you men would take them 
down to the Children's Ifosfutal few me." 

Michad Quiggan jcnned them. In all 
that merry group he seemed the only sober 
one. Eudora cai^t his eyes resting fra* a 
m(»nent upon the wrecked flowers he had 
sent her. She wondered suddenly if her 
giving them away had hurt him. She 
couldn't bear that and so she drew him a 
little aside to explain. 

"You see, I don't believe anybody realizes 
just what to-night has meant and how 
much I've wanted to thank everybody. 
That's why I had to share with them some- 
thing that was dear to me. You don't 
mind, do you?" 

"I might not, perhaps, if I might have 
shared, too," and he looked down with that 
fimny little small-bc^ smile of hb at his 
own empty lapel. 

"Oh, I'm so sonyt I should have be- 
gun with you, only you weren't aio^- 
where around." She amsidered the flowers 
thoughtftil^ and vnth great care selected 
<me. "I'll tell you a secret. Promise not 
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to tell? I was saving the best and prettiest 
one to take home to keep always; but now 
I'm going to ^ve it back to you. And a 
wish goes with it — a wish that your dream 
of the little white fannhouse and all shall 
come true. *Member?'* 

Jimmy Barnes took her home to the toad- 
stool because it was very late when the 
gathering finally broke up. For scnne 
reason there seemed to be iu>thii^ for them 
to say to each other; and they both leaned 
bade in thor req)ective comers of the taxi 
and kept busy with thdr own thoughts. 
At the doorwEQT Jimmy hdd out his hand. 

"I guess I wpn't go up. YouTl be glad 
to get right to bed. I just want to tfaank 
you and say good night. I'm afraid I 
haven't half told you how much I appre- 
date what you've done. I don't believe 
there's another chap in the whole wide 
world who has had a ^1 like you stand by 
him and hdp him as you've hdped me. 
I'm no end gral^ul — I shall be grateful 
down to my dyiag day — and I shall always 
be wanting to — ^to — " He floundered about 
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hopelessly for words and Eudora Imew 
perfectly well why he could not find them. 

"Look here, Jiamxy Barnes," and her 
blue eyes looked up steadily into his, 
'Ve've been too i^xxi friends to let a 
mistake like the one Mr. Qu^gan made 
sptnl our friendship <» the memory of to- 
night. It has been a wonderful experience 
— all these weeks of stru^ling and working 
side by side. It has wiped out that saving, 
disappointed smile of yours and taught you 
to smile the way a man should; and for me 
— it has taken the sting out of twenty empty 
years. But you know and I know that 
we're not in the least in love with each 
other. And what's more, that we never 
will be. It's not going to bother me in the 
least — so please don't let it bother you." 

Jimmy Barnes took her hand clumsily. 
**The Lord knows I wiA I were," he con- 
fessed, bluntly. "There isn't another girl 
in Aevdiole world I'd rather fall in love with, 
or one I'd be prouder to make n^ wife. 
But that isn't what's troubling me the most 
— it's Qu^an. He's so mad about you 
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he can't see anyone else when you're within 
eyeshot, and now that he thinks we've got 
each other, hell never come near you 
again." He sto];^)ed abruptly, for the girl 
was staring down at him with wide, incredu- 
lous eyes. "Why, didn't you know it? I 
thought a girl always knew when a man was 
in love with her." 

In spite of the fact that she had slept 
very tittle the night before, or the night 
before that, Eudora did not close her eyes 
imtil the stars paled out and she could see 
a faint streak of orange in the east, making 
a patch of color on her roofU^. For she 
kept a tryst mtti herself out under the stars 
in one of Dudley Polk's steamer chairs even 
as she had kept it six months before in her 
father's shabby old library at home on that 
first night whoi the house had been all hers. 
Again there was too much to think about 
to allow for sleep, and she wanted to thresh 
it out clearly and understandably before 
the world should wake and she should no 
loi^;er be alone. 

"I want you to know, first of all," she 
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said, looking straight at tlie stars, but 
speaking to that unfathomable stretch of 
infinity that I^ beyond, "tliat life has come 
to me as you would wish — sweet and sound, 
without dregs. You may have fussed ter- 
ribly over the way I have used your money, 
and trembled in your celestial shoes over 
the outcome, but you can't be sony over 
the lot^ trail of haj^iness that has marked 
the spending of it. ^mmy*s been hapK'" 
and will always be happy, I think, fen' he 
has the kind of mind and imagination that 
you would be proud of, and he'll work — 
work well in the years to come. Then 
there's Charlie Solomon. You were old 
and discoursed with life befcH% you died, 
so I think you must be glad over the happi- 
ness of Charlie Solomon; sometimes I think 
he has been a bigger investment than the 
pl^. Then there's Sadie and Wentworth 
Higgins, and I hope— very much hope—there 
is Michael Qui^an. And last of all there's 
me. If every legacy left by the dying set 
as many people right with the world, think 
what woidd happen! I can't help believing 
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that God has been a great deal more in- 
terested in you because of that legacy than 
because you were a great philologist." 

She smiled as children do when a parent 
bends over them to listen to the last good- 
night confidence. The stars, the miiverse, 
her father, God himself, seemed very close. 
Ftn* tlie first time she realized she had 
established her kinship with the world. 
She belonged to it; and up to a short six 
mcmths £^o she had never felt as if she 
beloi^ed to anyone. That was what her 
adventure had done for her, and her father 
had made the adventure possible. And 
having thoi^t thus far, her nesct thought 
was of Michael Quiggan. What would she 
do with what ^mmy Barnes had told her? 
What did a girl generally do wh^i the man 
she is supposed to be in love with tells her 
that another man loves her and he does 
not? It was a serio-comic tangle that was 
hard to imravd; one must be sure of the 
thread that made the first knot if one 
wished to be reasonably certain of finding 
tlie end. Having never indulged in self- 
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deception, Eudora was not hampered \rith 
it now; and her vision was as clear and 
unclouded as her emotions. 

"There is only one thing to do,*' she said 
at last. "I did not think about it much in 
the begiimii^ — that is why it is hard to 
realize now that it's so big and counts for 
so much. But the love of any two peoi^e 
can't be left safely to chance. It's too big 
a risk." And with her mind made up she 
stole Sarah's alarm dock from the kitchen- 
ette, set it four hours hence, and went to 
bed, and to sleep almost simultaneously, 
with a whimsical little smile on her lips. 

When she awoke to tiie whir of the bdl 
she found herself, oddly enough, refreshed 
and eager for the day — so much is it to 
sleep the sleep of youth, mth a mind made 
up and a heart full of happiness. 

"Yo'm look like a May mawnin', honey 
chile, 'stead of one of dese yesih melancholy 
fall days." Sarah stopped a moment to 
beam at her as she brou^t in the breakfast. 
"I done buy up all de papers dis mawnin' — 
I redom your ears will be ringin* wid sweet 
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smigs of praise for de nex* week. Tears 
like we ought to be celebratin' a sort of 
jubilee," and the old woman cackled with 
delight. 

"Maybe we mil," ^;reed the girl, with a 
light shining in her eyes. "Sarah, how 
should faery tales truly end?" 

For a moment the ebcmy face looked 
sober and thoughtful. "I's nevar read 
many — 'ceptin' dose yo'm used to be always 
honin' for when yo' was U'l'. But 'pears 
like I 'member dey alw^rs ended wid — 
*dey marry an' lib happy ever after!*" 

And then, as it dawned upon the old 
dar^ what significance lay in the g^l's 
question, she planted an ebony hand on 
each mammoth hip end rocked back and 
forth in a rhythm of sheer ecstasy. "Halle- 
lujahl De Lord hab mercy upon dis 
niter's soul — de Lord bless us and keep as 
— de Lord make his light to shine — " 

The old woman was still swi^nng and 
dianting out the fullness of a heart over- 
flowing with thank^vix^ as die girl left 
tbe toadstool. 
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It was still warm in spite of it bdng a 
September day, and Eudora had put on the 
rose dress and the little hat mth pink rose- 
buds because Jimn^ had liked it and 
Charlie Solranon had liked it and because 
she wanted to look as fair as she could. 
As she stepped over the doorsill of the lift 
old Gus, the docffman, whistled in excite- 
ment; and then wi[Hng a grimy hand on 
his blue jeans he held it out to the 'girl. 

"Congratulations, miss, you've landed a 
mnner rig^t in the middle of Broadway 
and Cuke says not half an hour ago that 
it's all your doii^s." 

In the office, Sadie swept her throt^ the 
half door of the partition witli the force of 
a young whirlwind. "Geel ain't I glad to 
set eyes on youl I didn't stay to bother 
you last night — ^knew you'd be busy enough 
mth other follcs — sort of thought I'd have 
DQr little chance at you sometime, but 
didn't look for it this momii^. Seen all 
the papers, of course?'* 

Eudora shook her head. 

"What's tlie matter?" Sadie's smile 
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faded out completely. "Notiiii^s hap- 
pened? No one's dead?" 

Eudora laughed. "Of course not. I 
don't believe the wwld ever started a day 
so well." Then she laid her hand e^erly 
on the office ^I's arm. "Will you do me 
just one more favor, Sadie?" 

"Sure thing — a hundred." 

"Persuade that new stetu^rapher there 
to take a day off and let me have my place 
back for one day.'* 

For a moment Sadie looked at her in 
dumfounded amazement; tlien, as under- 
standing had dawned upon Sarah Filbert, 
it came in a lesser degree to Sadie. Vl^thout 
a word she turned to the girl who was busy 
at Eudora's old desk. 

"Look here, Katie, I foigot to tell you 
last night that Mister Qui^an said you 
could have the day off — so beat it." 

llie girl did, and in five minutes Eudora's 
hat was on her old hook in the closet and 
she was finishing the contracts the other g^l 
had begun. Another five minutes and the 
fanuUar little bell be^de her desk whirred 
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in command. She pidced up the notebook 
and pencil on the desk and hurried away, 
wbUe Sadie watched her go, a look of abject 
worship in the girl's honest eyes. 

Midiael Quitman was at the window, his 
bade to her so he did not see her enter. 
He did not look round until she said, 
"Ready, sir," and then he turned with a 
jerk. If Eudora had dreaded to find self- 
consciousness on her re-entrance to the 
office she was mistaken. If anything en- 
tered with her and stood between them 
now it was something of quite another 
disposition. 

For many minutes the manager stood 
looking at her as if something had hap- 
pened that was even beymd the realm of 
faery tales. "Well?" he sud, at last. 

"You know," reminded Eudora, "that 
you said I could have my old place back 
again whenever I wanted it." 

The smile that the manager flashed at 
her was full of vagaries. "I never go bade 
on n^ word," he agreed, "so suppose we 
get right down to buaness. Take a letter.*' 
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There was the old-tizne dynamic force in 

the last words. And then back and forth 

he started to pace across the room, hurling 

fOTth sentence after sentence at her as of 

old: 

To whom it may concern. 

In God's good world. 

On the Best Day in tiie Whole Year. 

Dear Heart, — To begin with — let's be honest. I 
have no idea whether your coming back means 
that I have made a mistake and you do not love 
Jimmy Barnes, or whether it is your way of being 
genennis and thanldi^ me for what little share I 
may have had in last night's success. I suppose I 
am naturally a fighter — a man who sets his heart 
on what he wants and then strains every atom of 
mind and nerve to gain it. Last night I could let 
you go without a word — to-day I can't. For in 
these hours between I have tasted the bitterness of 
losing you, and know for the fint time what life will 
be with you torn out of it — a flimsy rag, that's all. 

And so to-day I am g(dng to fight for you and 
Vinn you if I can in the face of youth and Jimn^ 
Barnes, but I mean to be honest in the fight. 

To be^ with, I am not what you would call a 

young man, and I slunildn't qualify very well, as 

you know, in your world of culture. As nearly as 

I can reckon my age t^ the help of the old bible Pat 
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Qui^gBn wrote in and gave me irtien I was big 
enough to read, I am tbirty-«ix— « good fourteeo 
yean older than you are. I should judge. The 
name it mine \xy right of legal adoption onfy, but 
old Patrick handed it to me with no smirdi on it 
but an honest poverty, and X have done my best 
to keep it as dean. I have brushed up against the 
world and knocked about in it so long that 1 fed 
sometimes I am all scarred surface and sharp 
angles. But I have learned to know men and 
women; and this I know — that out of them all 
you are the first I have wanted to share the thoughts 
and dreams that I have kept apart, untouched by 
the world. 

To whatever man you choose you will come ridi 
in ^its. Beode jrours mine seem niggardly. You 
are like a rare flower &om an old-fashioned garden, 
fill! of fragrance and a quiet peace that seems like 
balm in the nudst of all the d^s ncnse and unrest. 
And yet — in the flare of the sunlight you are 
dazzling, and under the qiuet there is a great 
aluding strength. Bendes all these, you bring those 
things a man finds dearest in a woman — patience 
and understanding, kindness and laughter, all 
bound up without a scrap of concdt or cmsdous- 
ness to sptnl it all. Is it small wonder, then, that I 
love you? The wonder is that it took me up to the 
day you left to find it out. 

There is, X think, but one thing more to say, 
334 
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Time means so little to youth; months, or even 
yean, count fen- iwactically nothing irith you now, 
but I am beginning to reckon every day precunu. 
^1, my dear, if you love me at all — ^love me enough 
not to keep me waiting long. Come quickly, for I 
want to share with you all the youth that !• ttill 
nune. 

Youn untU death, 

Eudora closed the notebook and locdced 
up vnth eyes that showed starry through a 
heavy mist. "Shall I write it off at once and 
brii^ it back for your s^cnature?" ^e rose 
and started toward the door. 

Michael Quiggan barred the w^. 
"There's nyr machine by my desk. Suppose 
you use that this time?" 

She nodded and took the chair he drew 
out for her. In a moment her hands were 
flying over the keys and he was watching 
over her shoulder. When the letter was 
finished she rolled it out of the carriage and 
passed it to him without a word; before he 
had time to say anything another sheet of 
papCT was run in and her hands were busy 
again. Taking the letter to his desk, he 
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■at down, rigned it, and waited* and in a 
few minutes more the didc of die madiine 
•topped and Budora was bende him. 

"May I borrow your pen for a nUnute? 
I haven't mine." 

He passed it over and watched her while 
she mgned; then he read above the signa- 
ture of Budora Pratt Post this answer: 

B£chaei Quiggan, Manageft 
New York aty. 

On the tame day. 

Dearest and Beat of All, — It was never Jimmy 
Barnes, and time is precious to a woman in love, 
no matter what her age happens to be. Pteaienever 
call thirty-six old again. Remember I have been 
brought up all my life with ancient scholars and 
professors emeriti, so that anything under forty is 
bound to seem absurdly young and frivolous; 
Jimmy has always seemed an infant in arms. 

You have far more to g^ve than I have, but we 
won't quarrel over it. I never thought about it 
until this minute, for I never thought about falling 
in love until last night; but it conies to me of a 
sudden that the best and surest way in the whole 
world for two people to find happiness is to beg^ 
by believing that each is hrinffitg to the otlier the 
ntost beautiful ffita life can hold. 
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And so I am ready; for, when love comes, what 
else matters? 

Yours to eternity, 

Eudora Pratt Post. 

"Eudora," repeated Midiael Qui^an; 
"that's an odd name. What does it mean?" 

"A gift." 

"Speaking of gifts . . .** And with the 
smile that the girl had grown to find par- 
ticularly precious he stooped, drew her close 
to him, and kissed her. There was less 
passion and more benediction in it than 
falls to the lot of most betrothal kisses; 
and to Eudora, standing barely on the brink 
of love and life, it gave her over and above 
the joyous thrill a feeling of deep, un- 
fathomable security. Swiftly she turned 
and clung, trembling, to him. "I didn't 
know kisses could be so wonderful. You 
see— you see I never kissed anybody in all 
my life but Elijah MacPherson." 

They sat together, unmindful of time, 
behind that sacred ofdce door. Midiael 
mufHed the telephone so there was no one 
to tell them that appointments were being 
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fo^otten and that the day w£^ pasang 
away. Like two molding fates they gath- 
ered up the future before them like a hand- 
ful of plastic stuff and made of it precisely 
what they chose. They fashioned happiness 
for Sadie, a contented useful old age for 
Charlie Solomon, boimdless careers for 
Jimn^ and Wentworth Higgins — each in 
his own line ; and for themselves they found 
their farmhouse, remodeled it, planted the 
hoUyhodcs, trained the vines, and elected a 
handful of courses at the univeraty that 
Michael Qut^an could take in the summer 
school while Eudora weeded the garden, all 
before the sim dropped low enough in the 
sky to shine through the window and 
remind them that there was not much of the 
day left. 

Sadie's reminder came almost simultane- 
ously with the sun's; and it was more 
insistent — ^three detemuned knocks upon 
the door. 

"Come in," said the manner. 

Sadie came and looked upon them both 
with a look that might have been intended 
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for two transgressing children. "I've used 
up every last excuse I could lay my tongue 
to. It takes some to last over five hours 
and pass round to more 'n fifty people, 
believe me." 

They both laughed. "Who's outside?" 
asked Michael Qui^an. 

"Everybody. Mr. Barnes, Vimy Davis 
and a half dozen r^wrters wanting to see 
the two of you; Miss Glendenning, old 
Charlie, Mr. Hig^ns, and Miss Clarke. 
They've all been trjdng to lAone you since 
momir^. Gee! Mr. Quiggan, you seem to 
have foi^ot that the biggest sensation in 
twenty years was landed on Broadway 
last night." 

"I guess we have." He looked down at 
the girl beside him and smiled again. "I'll 
tell you what you do, Sadie. Keep the out- 
siders outside; and bring in the others in 
three minutes. There's just one thing 
more I've got to say to Miss Post." 

Sadie banged the door after her and he 
tmned and took Eudora again in his arms. 
"And that one thing is the wedding. Shall 
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we tell them and invite them for to-morrow? 
You know New York is the easiest place in 
the world to get married in quickly and 
jtjst the way you want." 

"All I need is time enough to wire for 
El^ah MacPherson and buy a white dress. 
But there's still one thing more to tell. 
Do you think my share of the play profits 
will come to twenty thousand within five 
years?" 

The manner looked down upon her with 
bewildered eyes. "Within five months. 
But why?" 

"Well, you see — if I get back what I put 
into it I shall have to inherit about four 
million some day. But I'll tell you what 
we could do with it," and Eudora's eyes 
danced. "It's father's mon^, you know, 
and at heart I know he would like awfully 
much to have some of it go into the uni- 
versity. Let's put half in for a m«nc»ial 
in philt^ogy." 

Before Michael Quiggan could get his 
breath to reply the door swung open with- 
out knocking and Sadie's voice cut the air 
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like a clariwi note. "Now all together, three 
cheers for Michael Quiggan and his little 
lady I" And Sadie's fist beat the time. 

They kept all news of the wedding out of 
the papers until Eudora and Michael Quig- 
gan had left the dty. The professor emer- 
itus of law arrived the next morning in 
ample time to give the bride away. They 
were married in that special haven for all 
theatrical folk — ^the Little Church Around 
the Comer; Jimmy Barnes, Wentworth 
Hi^;ins, and old Charlie saw to it that it 
was made as lovely as ins[nration and the 
Avcntie florists could compass tc^ether. 
Sadie and Miss Glendenning shopped the 
trousseau in record time; bought and de- 
livered it between the hours of nine and 
twelve; and then stayed to dress a radiant, 
starry-eyed little bride. Sarah Filbert put 
on stockings and slippers, Sadie slipped the 
dress carefully over the hair that Liz of 
Hepner's Hair Parlors had begged to be 
allowed to arrange, and Miss Glendenning 
fastened the veil with pale rosebuds and 
orange blossoms. 
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Only the ones who had followed the 
adventure vnMi her from the beginnii^ came 
to see Eudora married; and afterward, on 
the stage of Michael Quiggan's own theater, 
the sets for "Home Again" banked into 
obscurity by a forest of real trees and 
flowering plants, they held their wedding 
feast in the late afternoon. The house 
orcliestra played below in the darkness 
whatever anybody asked for, adding the 
wedding music from "Romeo and Jiiliet" as 
their own choosing, and old Charlie Solo- 
mon gave the toast after a whiq>ered 
rehearsal vnth Edythe Glendennii^: 

"Hfere's to the best faery tale that ever 
began and may never end — and here's to 
the fairest little lady and the finest gentle- 
man that were ever written about. M^ 
they live long and happy forever after." 

And Eudora, between smiles and tears, 
quoted whimsically, "So the pig jumped 
over the stile and the little old woman got 
home that night." 
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